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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THB SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
Bae a year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union. 50 
cents ® year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, “ dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 196. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited, 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch, 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 





4times.... 5 percent 100 lines... 5per cent 
BT nse BO - 500 “ ...10 on 


aoe Oe ne °° 1.0 * 
S “* 0 © 200 “* 4... © 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. A 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. : 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepets’ Association 
Objects of the Association, 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. ; ; 
3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. K. FRANCE, Platteville, Wig, 





cc If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of ube American Bee Journal. 
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Beé-Keepers’ 
souvenir Postal Gard 


PRICES, postpaid: 3 cards for 10 cents 
(stamps or silver), or FREE with the American 
Bee Journal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25 cents. 
There is a blank space on the card about 2 by 
24¢ inches in size for writing. Send all 
orders to 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, Curcaao, ILL. 





learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
S postpaid $2.50. ¢ 
Gape Worm Extractor 2c 
Poultry Marker....... 25¢ 
French Killing Knife50e 
Capon Book Free. 


-G@. P. Pilling & Son, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Special Bargains 


in dovetailed HIVES. Plain and Beeway SECTIONS. Hoffman 
BROOD-FRAIIES. Section-Holders, Separators, etc. 

We are enlarging our FACTORY and all of these goods have to be 
moved. If you want any thing in your apiary, you will do well by 
writing us at once, and we will make you DELIVERED PRICES that 
will surprise you. Our stock is all new and up-to-date; we do not 


keep poor or 2d grade goods. Our sizes are standard. Quality and . 


finish can not be beat by anyone. We make any thing used in the 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at any time of the season. 
Give usa trial and be convinced. We aim to please our customers 
and guarantee all our Goods*to give entire satisfaction, or refund 


Jan. 17, 1907 


the money. 


Nicollet Island, No. 33, 





Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply GO. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





reputation and merits. 


Dittméer's GomD Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to other makes? 
Because the bees like it best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 
It stands on ite OWNsNAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 
for full line of Supplies. Wholesale and Retail. 


Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





Ir YOu WANT TO KEEP PosTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROAIBITION 
MOVEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 





WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400;WeEsT 23RD StraetT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is a very pretty thing 
for. a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
=< frequently leads to a 





e. 

The picture shown here- 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen-button 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, Price, by 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. The 
American Bee Journal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 
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Marshfield Goods 


When you buy those goods you can be assured of good, honest goods. 
We make nothing but PERFECT SUPPLIES. Sections made of 
young basswood timber. Hives and Shipping-Cases are Beauties. 
If you have not received our Catalog of Supplies, please write for it. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
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| Please Mention the American Bee Journal “4c2,ytttine 
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APPLE, PLUM & PEACH TREES 
50 trees for $2.50 
All are thrifty, well-rooted and true-to- 
name. Larger trees of apple, pear, peach 
and quince at “live and let live” prices. 
Live-Forever Rose, 10c Each 


Small fruit vines, plants, trees, orna- 
mental shrubs our specialty. Aspara- 
gus roots and Poplars at a bargain. 
ur Charles A. Green has a national repu- 
tation for honest labeling, packing and 
rading. Apply by postal card for Green’s 
Fee uide and Catalo, 5 also a sam- 
eco ru aga- 
Pine—all mailed free, Address, S 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
Box 999, Rochester, N. Y. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. O.jder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, $1 00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 

ROBERT B. McCAIN, 

2Atf OSweGo, ILL. R.D. 1. 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicuitural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


——¥OR HIS-—— 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 











mM Closely Woven. Can not , 
Z wire and e “77 
r wires and 


@ brace 1 othe: 
twists full height of the fence. 


Bull 
tight. Every rod 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


80 rect to farmer freight 
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tion. Write for ittoday. Its 
KITSELMAN BROS., 


BoxrS$5 Muncie. inDiANA. 


Engravings For Sale 


We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been u in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is ary 
of our engrav ngs that any one would like tc 
have, just us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, . CHICAGO, ILL 
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‘It is continuous advertising 
that! impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 








Gold Fountain Pen 


American Bee Journal 
Novelty Pocket-Knife 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





All 
for 











(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 


NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 








Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering. be sure to say 
just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 


handle. 


Worker transparent as glass. 


It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
Underneath the celluioid, on one side of the 


handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 
best quality ; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 


proper usage. 





be notified of the accident. 
Queen 


razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. 


It will last a life-time, with 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 
the chances are the owner will never recover it; but if the ‘*‘ Novelty ” 
is lost, having name and address of owner, the finder will return it. 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘* Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will 
serve as an identifier; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 


$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 


year—both for $2.00. 


(Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 





price. 





isfaction. 


Drone 


This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and 
The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished. The simple feeder 


SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 


ive sat- 
ridium. 


gives a uniform flow ofink. Each pen is packed in a neat box, with 


directions and Filler. 


% size 


We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail it and the 


weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 


(as Sample copy cf the American Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months (13 copies) 


for 20c; regular yearly price, $1.00. 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 












MAKE GOOD mONEY 


In Poultry business. Others do it, 
+) Neng you! Our big illustrated 

= book, “Profitable Poultry,” tells 
how to breed, hatch, feed, grow 
and market to make lots of money. 
Starts you on the road to success. 
Describes most wonderful Pou'try 
Farm in the world—32 kinds or fow \s. 
Gives lowest prices on fowls, eggs, 
Incubators, everything for Poultry. 
j Mailed for 4 cents in postage. Berry's 
= Poultry Farm, Box 72, Clarinda, Iowa. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of buying 

rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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FENGE maae 


igh Carbon coiled wire. We 
ents. Selldirect to user at 

#2 on 30 days free trial. 
We pay ot freight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box g9 WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 


Mention Bee Journal writing. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. It is 
fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you hare 
this * Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Trade Notes. 


Photographic Competition 


We are pleased to announce another series 
of prizes for the best photographs submitted 
to us, as descrived below, in two series, 
American and Foreign, under thejfollowing 
conditions: 

First.—The competition opens January 
15th, and closes Oetober Ist, 1907. All pho- 
tographs intended for this competition must 
be in our hands by the last-named date. 


Seconp. —Competition for these prizes is 
limited to bee-keepers or some member of the 
family. Entries may be made for as many 
different classes as may be desired. 


Tuirp.—A photograph entered in one class 
can not be entered in any other class. 


FourtHu. — Each photograph should be 
marked on the back with the name and full 
address of the sender, and the class in which 
itisentered. This is important. 


FirtH.—In judging the photographs, the 
general appearance, neatness, etc., of the api- 
ary, or exhibit, or yard, will be taken into 
consideration. Photos may be sent un- 
mounted. Werather prefer them this way, 
and in a solio or reddish-brown if possible. 
However, send such as you can get most 
easily. 

SixtH —With each of the photographs sub- 
mitted we would like a brief statement of the 
conditions under which the apiary was pho- 
tographed or honey produced, or similar in- 
formation regarding the photograph. This 
should be limited to about one hundred 
words. 

SEVENTH.—All photographs. and corres- 
pondence regarcing the same should be ad- 
dressed to Advertising Department, GLEAN- 
INGS IN Bee CULTURE, Medina, Ohio. 


E1igutH.—We reserve the right to limit the 
number of awards or withhold any award if 
no photo worthy is entered in the class. 


AMERICAN COMPETITION 
(Including Canada and Mexico) 
AND 
FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The following are the classes in which en- 
tries may be made: 

Cuiass A.—Photographs of any apiary in 
village, town, orcity. 

Cuiass B.— View of an apiary not exceeding 
six hives in town or city. 

Cuass C.—Apiary in town or country of 
not less than six hives or more than fifty 
hives. 

Ciass D.—Apiary in town or country of 
fifty hives or more. 

Cxiass E.—Photograph of comb honey pro- 
duced bya single colony of bees; not less 
than ten sections, and this preferably in plain 
sections. 

Ciass F.—Photograph of a _ bee-keeper’s 
home, showing some view of the apiary if 
possible. The apiary need not be prominent 
in the picture, however. 

Crass G.—Photographs of a crop of honey 
from any number of colonies, six or more. 

Ciass H.—Photographs of any apiarian ex- 
hibit of bees, supplies, or honey taken at fairs 
or shows of any kind. 





The A. I. Root Co., 





Ciass I.—Photographs of any work in the 
bee-yard, such as hiving swarms, extracting, 
or any other operations with the hive. 


Ciass J—Photographs of any other subject 
relating to bee-keeping not classified above. 


PRIZES 
Value, Post paid 
Frrst.—One leather-bound “*‘A B Cof 
Bee Culture,’’ 1907 English edition, or 
cloth-bound French or German........ $2.00 
Seconp.—One-half leather ‘‘A BC of 
Bee Culture,’ 1907 English edition.... 4.75 
Tuirp.—One ‘*‘ How to Keep Bees”’ and 
any two Swarthmore books........... 1.50 
FourtH.—One full cloth-bound ** A B C 
of Bee Culture,’’ 1907 English edition. 1.20 
Firta.—One ‘‘ How to Keep Bees,’’ by 


Anna Botsford Comstock............. 1.10 
S1xtH.—No. 1 bee-veil, all silk.......... .80 
SEVENTH.—No. 2 bee-veil, silk face..... .50 


E1gutH.—One illustrated book, ‘ Bee 
Culture in Foreign Countries’’....... , 
Nintu.—One Bee Model, Queen......... 50 
TeNTH.—One Bee Model, Drone......... 50 


Ten prizes are offered for each class: Ten 
for Class A, Class B, Class C, Class D, etc.— 
one hundred prizes for American contest, and 
one hundred prizes for the Foreign contest; 
two hundred in all if that number of entries 
are received, the prizes offered being identical 
for each class for the American competition 
and for the Foreign. 

If the winner of any certain prize already 
has the prize offered, we will, on request from 
him, furnish a selection of other items from 
our catalogs, of equal value. 


Danzenbaker Prizes 


It is to be regretted that so many bee-keep- 
ers are satisfied to produce year after year a 
very ordinary grade of honey as regards its 
appearance, when by a little more care, and 
having more suitable fixtures, and by taking 
the honey from the hiveat just the right time, 
a much larger percentage of ‘‘ fancy,’’ or ** ex- 
tra fancy’ honey could be produced, which 
would sell at a much higher price. The ex- 
perience of honey-merchants generally is that 
there is no difficulty in disposing of large 
stocks of fancy or extra fancy, even when the 
market is dull. It is the inferior grades that 
suffer most at these times. We believe, too, 
that bee-keepers would be very much better 
satisfied with theirseason’s work if their best 
efforts were made to produce a really fine 
product. To increase further the interest in 
extra fancy honey, the following prizes are 
offered for honey produced in Danzenbaker 
hives during the year 1907, under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


FIRST.—As above stated, the honey must 
be produced in a Danzenbaker hive, either the 
present style or any Danzenbaker hive that 
has been put out within the last few years. 
These hives may be had of any dealer in bee- 
keepers’ supplies in any part of the country. 


SECOND.—For Classes 1 and 2 we require 
a shipment of approximately the amount 
stated, to be made by the bee-keeper direct to 
us at Medina. After the prizes have been 
awarded the honey entered for competition 
in Class 1 or 2 will be held subject to the in- 
structions of the producer. We will sell it at 
5 percent commission, or we will ship it to 








any point direct by freight or express. There 
being good honey markets in our immediate 
vicinity, such as Columbus, Cineinnati, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, and Pittsburg, it can be dis- 
posed of without difficulty at good market 
prices, and the shipper will not have to lose a 
good market by shipping it here. Neither 
the honey awarded a prize nor that which ob- 
tained no prize is to be our property, but will 
be sold subject to the instructions of the pro- 
ducer who sends it tous. We are interested 
only in inspecting it to award the prizes. 


THIRD.—For all honey submitted for prizes 
we must have a definite statement from the 
producer regarding the conditions under 
which it was produced, whether a light or 
heavy flow of honey, how the colony was 
handled, how many coloniesin the yard, from 
what source produced, etc. 


FOURTH.—For Classes 3, 4, and 5, we 
must, in addition to the above report, have 
the signature of two witnesses, certifying to 
the correctness of the repert. If the party 
who sends us the report for the competition 
is well known to us we shall not require these 
witnesses. References may be given instead 
of the signature of witnesses if desired. All 
parties intending to compete for these prizes 
should send for blanks which we will furnish, 
on which the report may be made out. 


FIFTH.—It will be noticed in the last three 
classes, three to five inclusive, that it is not 
at all necessary to send us the honey—all we 
require is a report. 


SIXTH.—We reserve the right to limit the 
number of awards ineach class, or to make 
no awards in a class if there are no satisfac- 
tory entries for the same. 


SEVENTH.—No contestant will be awarded 
more than one prize in each class, but may 
make two entries if desired—one in Class 1 or 
2, and another in Class 3, 4, or 5. 


The classifications for the prizes are as fol- 
lows: 

Crass 1.—For best shipment of 200 lbs. of 
comb honey in Danzenbaker sections. 


Cuiass 2.—For best case of comb honey in 
Danzenbaker sections. 


Crass 3.—For best report of yield from 
single colony in Danzenbaker hive. 


Crass 4.—For best report of yield from five 
colonies in Danzenbaker hives. 


Crass 5.—Eor best report of general results 
from use of Danzenbaker hive. 


For each class there will be ten prizes as 
follows: 

Frrst.—$10.00. 

Srconp.—$7.00. 

THIRD.—$5.00. 

FourtTH.—$2.00. 

FirtH To TENTH.—$1.00 each. 


This is the time to decide to enter this com- 
petition. No matter where you live, whether 
in the United States or elsewhere, you can 
certainly find one class in which you can 
make an entry; and as there are ten prizes in 
each class, we believe that no one will be 
greatly disappointed in the results unless it is 
ourselves, and we hope that we shall not be, 
but see a large number of entries. Even if 
you fail to get a prize, you will doubtless have 
increased the value of your own product by 
your efforts to produce some big results or an 
extra quality of honey. 








THE A, Il ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio 
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Ordering Government Publications 


We have received the following relating to 
the ordering of publications issued by the 
Government at Washington, D. C.: 


A mistaken idea seems to have gained cur- 
rency amorg those making application for 
Government publications, namely: that the 
authors of publications should be addressed 
personally, whereas all requests for such pub- 
lications as are distributed free by the De- 
partment of Agriculture should be addressed 
to the Honorable Secretary of Agriculture; 
or, in case of special publications, to the 
chief of the bureau under whose direction the 
publication was prepared. Those apicultural 
bulletins which may be distributed free can 
be obtained by addressing letters: 
Entomology, adding the words Apicultwre and 
also United States Department of Agriculture. 
Publications to which a price has been at- 
tached should be obtained directly from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing office, Washington, D. C. 

FRANK BENTON. 


<< >—__—_ 
Educating Consumers on Honey 


We have often urged our readers to write 
something on honey and its value as a food, 
for their local newspapers. Quite a number 
have done so, and have sent us copies after 
publication. Dr. F. D. Clum, of Columbia 
Co., N. Y., has done something in this line, 
and wrote us as follows concerning it, under 
date of Jan. 4, 1907: 


Epitork YorK:—It may interest you to 
learn that the largest and most successful 
apiarist in this county is Mr. James McNeill. 
He owns nearly 500 colonies of bees, nearly 
a which he hasin an out-apiary on my 
and. 

In supplying the local trade with honey it 
was found that the great majority of people 
knew so little about it that they raised ‘‘a 
great hue and cry’ about the honey being 
impure, because it granulated from effects of 
cold. Tocounteract this, I wrote a few sim- 
ple facts regarding honey, which the editor 





Bureau of 


of our leading county paper gladly published, 
free of charge, in both his daily and weekly 
edition. I think if the bee-keepers throughout 
the United States would publish similarcom- 
munications in the local papers, it would 
greatly increase the sale and use of honey. 
I enclose herewith the article referred to. 
Yours very truly, F. D. Cium, M.D. 


As what Dr. Clum has written is among 
the best productions of its kind that we have 
seen, we reproduce it herein full, so that all 
may have a clear idea of the kind of honey- 
information that should be placed before the 
people if we would have them use more honey. 
Here is what Dr. Clum wrote, and had pub 
lished in the Hudson, N. Y., Gazette: 


INTERESTING Facts oF HONEY. 


The production of honey in this county 
and State is on the increase, and under mod- 
ern methods has developed into a iarge busi- 
ness, during the last few years, and yet the 
general public know but little more about 
honey than the fact that it is made by bees, 
and is good to eat. They think ‘honey is 
honey ’’—all just alike—but this is a mistake. 


How many people know that honey has as 
many flavors as the flowers from which it 
comes? or that honey may be as colorless as 
water, or as dark as black molasses? Honey 
should never be kept in a cellar, and yet the 
average housekeeper is apt to keep it there. 
The majority of people call all liquid honey 
‘‘strained honey,’’ while there is no such 
thing on the market to-day. The old-time 
‘strained honey’? was obtained by crushing 
the comb, bees, pollen and honey together, 
then straining the mixture through a cheese- 
cloth. This wasteful, disagreeable method is 
not practised to-day by any up-to-date bee- 
keeper who produces honey for market. Like 
the old straw-skep, it has long since been 
abandoned. 

The liquid honey on the market to-day is 
called ‘“‘extracted honey.”’ It is a much 
finer and better article than the strained 
honey of our grandfathers. Extracted honey 
is taken from the comb by centrifugal force 
without destroying or injuring the comb. 
Many people prefer to buy honey in the comb 






because it looks pretty, but the pure extracted 
honey is really the most wholesome and nutri- 
tious. The comb, when melted, is called 
beeswax, and it not only has no nutritious 
value as food, but is indigestible. 


All liquid honey, if strictly pure, will 
sooner or later become cloudy, granulated 
and thickened, and if it becomes solid this is 
one of the best proofs of its purity; and yet, 
the great majority of the public are not 
aware of the fact, and think because the 
honey looks ‘“‘ sugary”’ that it is adulterated. 
It is a very serious matter to produce or seli 
adulterated honey, and those who condemn a 
man’s honey as spurious, usually do not 
know what they are talking about; they are 
not familiar with honey. 


Those who buy extracted honey in a candied 
or solidified state may rest assured that they 
are getting a strictly pure article. Sugar 
syrup or glucose, while it may thicken from 
effects of cold, will not become solid like 
pure honey. 

Honey, both comb and extracted, should be 
kept in a dry room as near summer tempera- 
ture as possible. The mercury should not 
fall below 65 degrees Fahr. if it is desired to 
keep the honey in perfect condition: but 
honey that is granulated and has become 
thick and solid from the effects of cold, can 
easily be made liquid again by placing the 
vessel containing it in warm water and slowly 
heating it overafire. Some people heat and 
liquefy a small quantity of honey in this way 
whenever they desire to use it, andif care is 
taken that the water does not boil, the honey 
thus liquefied has the same delicate flavor as 
when first removed from the hive. 


Certain flavors do not suit all tastes, and it 
is possible to find honey that has an unpleas- 
ant taste to certain people; and then, again, 
comb honey may acquire a disagreeable flavor 
by being kept in a damp, musty cellar, and be 
called spurious when strictly pure. The Govy- 
ernment has three honey and bee inspectors 
in the State of New York, and if any one in 
this State purchases honey which he thinks 
impure, let him make a complaint, and if it 
is a just one, the producer and seller of the 
impure honey will find that under the new 
pure food law there are heavy penalties to 
pay, or imprisonment. 

Many hundred years before sugar was 
known, honey was the chief sweet used by 
the people, and it would be greatly to the 
health of the present generation if honey 
could be restored to its former place as a com- 
mon article of diet, as it is the most whole- 
some and delicious of all sweets, and contains 
the most delicate of all flavors—that of the 
flowers from which the nectar is taken. 

F. D. Cium, M. D. 

Perhaps some may say, ‘‘O I can’t write 
anything as good as that!’’ Well, then try to 
have Dr. Clum’s article reprinted in your 
local newspaper. Start by saying, Dr. F. D. 
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Clum, one of New York State’s physicians, 
writes as follows in the Hudson, N. Y., Ga- 
zette: Then let his article follow. 


All bee-keepers need to *‘ get busy ”’ in this 
way, and help not only themselves, but those 
who would be benefited in their health by 
eating honey as a daily food. 


al 


Starting New Bee-Papers 


Occasionally we have remarked in these 
columns that we thought it was very unwise 
to start any more new bee-papers. At the 
same time we could easily see that some peo- 
ple imagined we spoke because of a jealous 
feeling on our part—asif the American Bee 
Journal feared any more competition. The 
fact was, we knew exactly what we were talk- 
ing about, having had a good many years’ ex- 
perience in the bee-paper publishing line, and 
the *‘ other fellows’ were talking or thinking 
‘*through their hats.’’ 

To show that we are not alone in our views 


concerning this matter, we quote from an 
editorial in the December Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view, written by W. Z. Hutchinson, who also 
knows what he is saying when he puts him- 
self on record in the following: 


The plain fact is that the field of apicul- 
tural journalism is now pretty well covered, 
and a new journal, to succeed, should need to 
be different from the others, have an editor of 
most decided ability, and ‘ barrels” of 
money. It is true I started the Review 20 
years ago, with neither the money nor the 
experience, and made a success of it; but 
there were a number of peculiar factors in 
the case that I won’t take space to discuss. 
I’ll say this, however, if I should sell the Re- 
view now for $5000,I would not, with that 
amount of capital, and my 20 years of expe- 
rience, think of such a thing as starting an- 
other journal....The same amount of money, 
time and energy, put into straight honey-pro- 
duction, would bring a much larger profit. 


The occasion of the above utterance by Mr. 
Hutchinson, was the announcement that the 
Rural Bee-Keeper (published for about 2 years 
by W. H. Putnam, of Wisconsin) had recently 
been transferred to the American Bee-Keeper. 





Bee-Keeping in Germany and Spain. 
—C. B. Chevalier, of Maryland, sends the 
following clipping taken from the Philadel- 
phia Press for Nov. 7, 1906: 


Germany has 1,910,000 colonies of bees, 
which furnish 20,000 tons of honey in a 
year; while Spain comes second as a producer 
of honey among European countries, with 
1,690,000 colonies and 19,000 tons of honey. 


A Misapprehension.—We find the fol- 
lowing in a recent issue of the American Bee- 
Keeper : 

‘‘The editor of the American Bee Journal 


refers to the American Bee-Keeper as ‘ a some- 
what obscure publication !’”’ 


No such reference was made in these col- 
umns, Mr. Hill. The reference was to a 
document of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, which is so obscure that very 
few probably know of its existence. It is to 
be hoped that the American Bee-Keeper has a 
much larger circulation, and that it is more 
carefully read than will be the document re- 
ferred to. 

The Minnesota BeeeKeepers, it 
seems, divided into two organizations at their 
meeting early in December, 1906. We have 
received the following concerning the matter: 


The inevitable has happened, and the Min- 
nesota Bee-Keepers’ Association, which has 
had an existence for 18 years, has been 
divided, and the old members have formed a 
new society, which will be calied ‘‘ The Min- 
nesota State Bee-Keepers’ Society.” 
~The old constitution, under which we have 
been working for years, did not take into ac- 


count the ambitions of individuals, and 
therefore, did not guard against any such 
who wished to dominate the Association. 


At the opening of our meeting, Dec. 5, an 
element which for 3 years has been trying to 
turn the Association into commercial chan- 
nels, got control of the meeting, and a reso- 
lution was then passed to admit proxy voting, 
and the deed was done. The old officers and 
members withdrew in a body, and formed a 
new society; and while wedo not have the 
old name, we do have most of the old mem- 
bers, and we will have peace in the future. 


The Minnesota State Bee-Keepers’ Society 
was organized Dec. 6, 1906. It is affiliated 
with the Minnesota State Horticultural Asso- 
ciation, and voted to join the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association in a body. Its objects 
are the promotion of scientific bee-keeping 
and such legislation as may be of benefit to 
the bee-keepers of Minnesota. It has 30 
charter members, and every prospect of build- 
ing up into a strong and useful society. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: 
L. D. Leonard, President; Scott LaMont, Ist 
Vice-President; J. M. Doudna, 2d Vice- 
President; Rev. Chas D. Blaker, Minneapolis, 
Sta. F, Secretary; Mrs. Helen G. Acklin, Rev. 
J. Kimball, and J. E. Stryker, Executive 
Committee; and Mrs. W. 8. Wingate, Treas- 
urer. L. D. LEonarp. 


The Apiary of John Stevens, of Eng- 
land, is shown on the first page this week. It 
was taken from a souvenir postal card. When 
sending it, Dec. 3, 1906, Mr, Stevens wrote as 
follows: 

Iam sending a photograph of my home api- 


ary, for many recent improvements in which 
I have to thank the American Bee Journal. 
The past season was very fair in this 
locality, my own ‘“‘take’’ being the best I 
have had in the last 6 or 7 years. 
JOHN STEVENS. 


Von Hruschka and the Honey-Ex- 
tractor are thus mentioned in a “Stray 
Straw ’’ in Gleanings in Bee Culture: 


Major von Hruschka, the inventor of the 
honey-extractor, born in Moravia, was an 
officer of the Austrian army at Legnano, Italy. 
His leisure was occupied with bee-keeping, 
and one day he sent his little boy to the house 
with acomb of honey ona plate in a hand- 
basket. The boy whirled it about to get rid 
of robber-bees. The lower side of the comb 
was emptied, and the honey-extractor was 
born. After the peace of 1866, von Hruschka 
left the army, lived a while at Dolo, and then 
at Venice, where he ran a big hotel. This 
swamped him financially, and in May, 1888, 
he died a poor man, forgotten by most bee- 
keepers.- 

This-little tribute is to awaken in the minds 
of the younger members of the fraternity a 
feeling of warm regard for one to whom we 
owe sO much. 

Mr. J. L. Patterson, one of the “ Bee 
Journal Family,’? had one of the most inter- 
esting exhibits at the Fair, heldin Augusta, 
Ga., the past fall. Heis one of the most en- 
thusiastic and up-to-date apiarists of the 
Savannah valley, and had in his exhibits some 
very fine honey in the comb, as well as ex- 
tracted honey and beeswax. He was awarded 
two first prizes for these exhibits, which car- 
ried with them a purse of $20. The honey 
was of tke best and finest ever seen in that 
locality, and was the occasion for much 
favorable comment during the week. Soa 
local newspaper reported. 


—— 


Mr. J.T. Hillery, of Columbus, Ohio, 
when renewing his subscription to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for 1907, enclosed these two 
stanzas: 

Enclosed you will find a dollar— 

My renewal for *‘ A. B. J.;” 


‘*T can not bear to lose”? it, 
For it cheers the lonely way. 





And when we have a poor season 
Like Nineteen-Hundred-and-Six, 
The ‘A. B. J.’ encourages us 
To press on and put in ‘ best licks.” 
J. T. HILvery. 


The Apiary of Fred Hoffman.— 
When sending the photograph of his apiary, 
which is shown on the first page, Mr. Hoff- 
man wrote thus: 


I enclose a snapshot of a corner of my “‘ bee- 
orchard.’’ Thisis my third year, and I have 
20 colonies. We have a good country for 
bees, as there is a great deal of white clover. 
The hardest part is to winter bees here. I 
had them up-stairs one winter, and also have a 
small bee-house outside. I could not see any 
difference in their wintering. 

I have had many useful hints from the 
American Bee Journal. FRED HoFrMan. 





ee 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, 
by Hans Buschbauer, is a bee-keeper’s hand- 
book of 138 pages, which is just what our 
German friends will want. It is fully illus- 
trated, and neatly bound in cloth. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 


<> 
e. 


San Antonio Photograph.—We have 
some of the San Antonio convention photo- 
graphs, showing over 100 of those present at 
the National convention. We are sending 
them out in mailing-tubes at 60 cents each, 
postpaid. Send orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal. 
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Drones’ Flight—Building 
Drone-Cells 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER, 


When a man puts up as good a fight 
as does the Afterthinker on page 950 
(1906), it’s hard for me to repress a 
feeling of sympathy, and certainly there 
is more or less an inclination to capitu- 
late to the enemy. But, as the enemy 
says, “cause a pretty important one,” 
and I musn’t weakly give way to sen- 
timent. So here’s at you again, O mine 
enemy, the Afterthinker ! 

“Neither swiftness nor numbers avail; 
and the queen does not lead off with 
any great swiftness.” I think that state- 
ment has the merit of originality. So 
far as I remember, others have held the 
opposite view. But if you know you're 
right and they are wrong, Mr. Hasty, 
your word goes a long ways with me. 
Only I’d kind of like to know how you 
know. 

“The drone that wins is the one that 
gets ready first.” That’s a new one, too. 
Not so very unlikely, though; for the one 
that’s first ready is likely to start first. 
Let us accept, then, that speed doesn’t 
count, nor numbers; only being ready 
first. Remains for you to satisfy the 
court, Mr. Hasty, that an only son will 
be ready sooner than any one of a 
large family of brothers. “Among 
plains-cattle the bull that can conquer 
in fight wins.” Sure; but then you know 
that if that same bull be stall-fed he’ll 
not conquer in fight. Doesn’t pamper- 
ing tend to loginess rather than prompt- 
ness in readiness? 


Without stopping to inquire how the 
answer might affect either or both sides, 
it might not be irrelevant right here to 
inquire whether in reality there is any 
shortage of rations on account of the 
large number of male members in the 
family; in other words, at the time when 
drones are likely to be in demand, have 
you any proof, Mr. Hasty, that there is 
not ready for each and every drone all 
and more than he is willing to eat? 


“Now, Dr. Miller and his nice little 
square of comb,” etc. Who said any- 
thing about “square” of comb? Did you 
never hear of patching comb by cut- 
ting out circular pieces with a cake-cut- 
ter? Pray, where, in that case, would 
be your corners for your drone-cells, 
Mr. Hasty? But I'll be on the square, 
and admit that I’ve put in more square 
than round patches; indeed, I’ve put in 
a big lot of the square ones. Then you 
ask: “How on earth is he going to pre- 
vent one drone-cell on each corner of 
his sliced work?” and before I have time 
to gather breath to tell how to prevent 
it, you run right on with 4 drone-cells 


on each side and get a Gideon’s band of 
320 in a yard. Cool of you, isn’t it? 
What made you stop with the corners? 
Why didn’t you, while you were at it, 
just as well assume that there would be 
a whole row of drone-cells clear around 
the patch? 

Before I answer your question as to 
prevention, suppose I ask you a few 
questions: Did you ever put in a square 
patch of worker-comb in place of drone- 
comb? And did the bees decorate the 
corners with 8 drone-cells? Were there 
4? Did you ever see one? Did you 
ever hear of one? 

While the stenographer is taking down 
your answer to those questions, I'll an- 
swer your question as to what I did to 
prevent drone-cells when patching. I 
never did anything. I just put in the 
patches, and the bees did the rest. And 
although I put in lots of patches, I do 
not remember to have seen one single 
drone-cell as corner-work. And I feel 
pretty sure that if there had been one I 
should have noticed it; and just as sure 
that I would have remembered it. A 
sealed drone-cell among worker-cells is 
somewhat conspicuous. Now, it would 
be just like you to ask why the bees 
didn’t build any drone-cells in those cor- 
ners; but I’m not obliged to answer that 
question. Maybe they didn’t have room; 
maybe they’re not in the habit of putting 
in a single odd cell; I don’t know; the 
important thing is that they don’t—at 
least not “in this locality.” 

You say, Mr. Hasty: “Slicing patches 
of drone-cells is not very difficult; but 
getting all the scattered single ones is 
desperately difficult * * * *. The work 
is disagreeable as well as long.” That 
makes me wish very much I could look 
through some of your hives: I’m sure 
you'd allow me for that length of time 
if I came under a flag of truce. For it 
would be something in the line of a 
curiosity for me to see single drone-cells 
scattered about through a hive. I can 
stretch my imagination far enough to 
suppose that a colony with a mania for 
producing drones, if it had all its combs 
filled with worker-bees, might, in its 
desperation, try to get a cell or two 
wherever there was a chance; but I 
never yet saw a case in which there 
was any such scattering. You know 
that G. M. Doolittle advises an inch or 
two square of drone-comb left in one 
comb, saying, if | remember rightly, that 
that will satisfy the bees so they will 
build no more. And then if you come 
and look through my hives—I’ll let you 
come without the flag of truce—I’ll show 
you comb after comb, nearly all of my 
combs, where you'll not find a cell, even 
with your “specs” on, But some combs 
have patches in spite of me: holes have 
in some way got in, and have been filled 


with drone-comb, and I’ve been too negli- 
gent to patch them. But a patch or two 
in each hive is all you're likely to find, 
with none in the other combs. 

I’ve turned somersaults in my life- 
time before this, and it is among the 
possibilities that the time may come 
when instead of discouraging drones of 
poor stock I shall believe in allowing a 
lot of drones in all but best colonies, 
and limiting the number in the best; but 
I’ll wait to hear from you again, Mr. 
Hasty, before embracing that doctrine. 
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Fumigating Foul-Broody 
Combs with Formal- 
dehyde 


BY DAVID J. WEST. 


On page 884 (1906), the question was 
asked, “Has fumigation of brood-combs 
exposed in a tight room ever been tried 
on foul-broody combs with formalde- 
hyde?” One answer was “Yes, and as 
a rule not successful.” Another answer 
was, “It will never be a success in an 
apiary.” We have used formaldehyde 
on foul-broody combs with good suc- 
cess, and have cured many sets of combs 
of the disease, and, without doubt, now 
have a hundred colonies om combs that 
were once affected with foul or black 
brood. 

We have several ways of treating foul 
brood, but when we wish to use thie 
combs again, we shake the bees into a 
clean hive on starters for 3 to 5 days, 
then take out the starters and put in 
foundation, which will usually free the 
bees of the disease. 

To free the combs of the disease, we 
stack them 3 or 4 hives high, on a col- 
ony that is slightly diseased—so as not to 
carry the disease farther—with a queen- 
excluder on to keep the queen in her 
own hive, and use the combs that sea- 
son for extracting combs. This saves 
the good brood, and makes a strong col- 
ony, which will clean the combs of the 
bad brood and fill them with honey. 
The combs are extracted as often as 
needed, and, after the harvest are left 
to be cleaned out by the bees. 

Then we place the combs in an air- 
tight box, which holds about 100 combs, 
and fumigate them from 20 to 40 min- 
utes with water and formaldehyde mixed 
in equal parts. About one quart of 
formaldehyde and water is placed in a 
galvanized kerosene-can, and the gas or 
steam is led through the spout and a 
small rubber hose into the box of combs. 
The kerosene-can is heated by a 2-wick 
oil-stove, which sends out a lot of steam, 
and two such arrangements are used 
at the same time in fumigating the one 
box of combs. After fumigating the box 
of combs, the box is left air-tight for 
about 24 hours. Then the combs are 
taken out and well aired, and put away 
to use the next season to catch swarms 
on, or to use for anything we wish. 

This way does not always prove a 
success, but usually does if care enough 
is taken to give the combs a good fumi- 
gating, and the combs are not too aw- 
fully bad with disease. 

I ought to know something about doc- 
toring foul brood, as we have had foul 
brood in our county for 8 years. And 
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my father is a New York State Inspec- 
tor of bee-diseases, etc. And we have 
532 colonies of bees, tall count, which 
gave us over 10 tons of comb honey this 
year, which went to market in October. 


Middleburg, N. \ 
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Native Bee-Keeping in East 
Africa 


BY F. GREINER. 


Saeuberlich, a missionary, who has 
been among the negro people of Africa 
for 18 years, tells in “Die Biene” what he 
has observed during these years in re- 
gard to bee-keeping. The following is 
an extract: 

The African bee is very light in color 
and slightly smaller than the Italian, and 
the brown or German bee. As to the 
stinging propensity, it is about on a par 
with the latter. 

The kind of apiculture I am about to 
describe is probably nearly as old as the 
hills. The son learns from the father, 
and nothing new is added. As in other 
parts of the world, hollow trees are 
favorite places for bees to build their 
combs. The trees being large, and the 
timber hard, it required much time and 
expenditure of labor to obtain the sweet, 
particularly as the negro’s tools are very 
inferior, consisting only of a small ax 
tied to the helve with a piece of rhi- 
noceros skin. 

Although the negro does not econo- 
mize in time, yet he must have come to 
the conclusion that it would be an ad- 
vantage to furnish the bees such hives 
as would make it easier for him to se- 
cure his harvest. Advanced apiculture, 
therefore, consists in putting out decoy 
hives, and robbing them when they have 
become inhabited and are filled. 

The mannér of making hives is very 
laborious and the process slow. ‘A saw 
being unknown, all the cutting is done 
with the aforesaid ax, and another tool 
similar to a carpenter's adz, but smaller. 
Che latter is used in hollowing out log- 
gums, and is made in similar fashion 
as the ax, tied to the handle by means 
of rhinoceros or hippopotamus skin. 

Soft-wood timbers are naturally pre- 
ferred by the natives for hive-purposes. 
The logs are cut in 3-foot lengths, then 
peeled, and eventually excavated or hol- 


lowed out. It requires several days’ 
work to hollow out one hive. At first 
this work is done roughly, and when in 
this condition the log-gums are trans- 
ported to the village. Here they are 
finished up and made very smooth, in- 
side as well as outside The cover and 
bottom are fastened on with wooden 
pins. It is a most tedious process to 
work the “boards” out of logs, with 


the tools cde scribed. 


A hole about 2 inches square is cut 
into each hive for an entrance near the 
center of it, and then it is ready to be 
put in some tree, often many miles from 
home. Each hive bears the mark of the 
owner, and this may be seen from a 
distance. It is usually recognized by 
the natives as evidences of ownership. 
Some of these “bee-keepers’’ own as 
many as 200 such hives, of which, how- 
ever, seldom more than half are occu- 
pied by bees. 


Two methods are practised to fasten 
the hives up in the trees. Some prefer 
to hang them up by means of ropes; 
others select a favorable spot on two 
stout limbs, then pin the hive to the 
tree. 

In the putting up of these hives care 
is taken so to fasten them that neither 
wind nor quadruped animals can upset 
them. A certain four-footed animal, the 
size of a ground-hog, or larger, is very 
eager for honey and wax, and is apt to 
visit these hives. As expert climbers 
it is an easy matter to reach them. They 
will then upset them if they can, and 
help themselves to the broken comb, 
then on the ground. The natives sel- 
dom place more than 2 or 3 hives in 
one tree, generally only one. This work 
is done in September or October. 

Towards the end of October the rainy 
season commences, and soon the ground 
is covered with grasses and flowers. The 
honey season is at hand. Usually the 
rain occurs at night. There is neither 
cold nor winds, and the bees work 12 
hours uninterruptedly, day after day. 
After the beginning of this honey sea- 
son we can see swarms of bees going 
over our heads every day. Occasion- 
ally the attempt is made to hive a swarm, 
but only about one in 20 will stay. It 
is difficult to say why this is so. 

With the beginning of January the 
real honey harvest cormmences; it lasts 
till July, and immense quantities of 
honey are stored by the bees. The na- 
tives never “tackle” a bee-hive till after 
sun-down. A bee-hat is unknown among 
them; it would be useless, anyway, as 
the face is only a very small part of the 
vulnerable portion of their bodies. When 
robbing the hives a torch-light is used, 
and a large portion of the bees are nat- 
urally burned. In consequence many a 
colony is thus totally ruined. The ma- 
jority of hives are lowered to the ground 
by means of ropes before robbing them, 
and put up again afterward. 

When the more distant hives are to be 
(mal) treated, caravans of from Io to 20 
men and women start out and are many 
days on their way. The combs are 
mashed down and put up in barrels and 
bags, consequently the honey contains 
many impurities, dead bees, etc. The 
barrels are of wood, covered and bot- 
tomed with buffalo skin. The bags are 
made of goat-skins, which have seen 
long use as bedding previously. Recep- 
tacles for honey are never washed. It 
would be contrary to the common uses. 

Much of the honey is made up into 
wine, ot which the native is very fond 
The men who climb the trees to obtain 
the honey from the hives are often 
well under the influence of this honey- 
wine, when doing the work, and it is 
no rare occurrence that some of them, 
on this account, have serious accidents 
happen to them by way of falling, break- 
ing their limbs, etc——Information from 
Deutsche Bienenzucht. 
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Best Size of Honey-Sections 


BY R. E. MERRILL, 


I have read with great pleasure the 
articles by Mr. T. K. Massie, page 783 
(1906) and L. V. Ricketts on page 8 





(1907), on the subject of best size for 
honey-sections. | would like to see a 
sample of a section for comb honey that 
will actually hold 2 pounds, with sepa- 
rator or fence, but would prefer one 
plain, for, from the experience I have 
had with sections, I prefer the former. 
The fence separators cost more than the 
slotted wood, and as Mr. Massie says, 
“Some of them are very flimsily made 
and do not last long.” However, it is 
rather difficult to say which section I 
would prefer, for we have always used 
the 2-bee-way sections, and I have con- 
sidered the matter very much. 

I have concluded that a comb thick 
enough and large enough to weigh 2 
pounds instead of one pound would be 
much better, either in the plain or bee- 
way section. All considered, I think 
it would be the best size of honey-sec- 
tion, and as coming as near the average 
as can be. Instead of 16 ounces, have 
32 ounces as near the average as possi- 
ble, although it is rather difficult for me 
or any bee-keepers in this country or 
any other country to select a section, 
(or a weight for a section), to be the 
exact number of ounces the same all the 
way through a crop. Of course, it would 
be different, if we bee-keepers could 
govern so as to make things suit us, 
but as we can not, and haven’t the 
power to confine the bees to a certain 
size section, we will have to be satis- 
fied fully with what they do for us. 

The sections we are now using are 
the 4%4x444x1%, bee-way sections, and 
weigh an average of only 142-3 ounces 
when filled as stated. Now the question 
is, Would it not be better for both the 
producer and the consumer, if bee-keep- 
ers in general would adopt a section 
which, when filled as mentioned, would 
average 32 ounces, or 2 pounds each, or 
1,000 Sections to weigh a ton, or a very 
few pounds more or less, instead of be- 
ing 150 or 250 pounds over. Short 
weight is not an advantage to the bee- 
keeper with the sections now in general 
use, or the sections we are using, as 
above mentioned. We have to give about 
120 sections for 100 pounds of honey by 
weight. The question is, Would it be 
best to make such a change? and if best, 
then what size of section should we 
adopt? 

Having very carefully considered the 
matter from my standpoint, I have come 
to the conclusion that there is no bet- 
ter size of sections than one that would 
hold as nearly 2 pounds as possible, or 1 
ounce over. For me, I would think it 
would be very advisable, less work and 
less expense to the bee-keeper in gen- 
eral, if we could adopt a section of this 
kind. Of course we would all have to 
make some changes in our supply line, 
such as supers and shipping-cases, but, 
as far as I am concerned, I think I 
would save big money in the end. As 
for supers, I suppose they would have 
to be a little higher, hold less sections, 
contain more honey, or double the 
amount of honey; and we would have 
to change our shipping-cases to fit the 
new style of section, or a section, when 
fully completed, weighing 2 pounds. 

I think all bee-keepers should consider 
the matter as to the expense of pro- 
ducing comb honey in 2-pound sections, 
instead of 1-pound. 
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Bee-Stories—Report for 
1906 


BY WM. STOLLEY. 


I send a clipping from a St. Louis 
daily paper, and the translation into 
English also. Here it is: 

Bees In A FUNERAL Procession. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 13.—Bees at 
Wall Lake, Iowa, have, shown that they 
are capable of being attached to their 
keeper, when Oliver J. Seer died, in a 
very remarkable way. Seer was a bee- 
keeper and habitually worked among his 
bees with bare hands and unprotected 
face. His bees followed him wherever 
he went on his premises and into his 
workshop, without attempting to sting 
him. In winter, when winter stores 
gave out, Seer fed them with sugar sy- 
rup and rye-meal, and covered them with 
woolen blankets to keep them warm. On 
the day when Seer was buried, his bees 
swarmed about and around the hearse 
and thousands of them followed the 
hearse to the graveyard. Several colo- 
nies swarmed out of their hives and 
were found on trees in the graveyard 
near the grave of Seer, their former 
owner.—Westliche Post. 

Now, what next? Here it is: 

The foregoing seems hardly to be 
taken as truth, but I can pen another 
story about my own bees, that is—every 
word of it—as true as the above, and I 
think, proves beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that bees, even if they are not of the 
superior Red Clover “strain” are pos- 
sessed of not only keen discrimination, 
but they morally entertain lofty no- 
tions, and by their actions prove that 
they hate liars. 

Among the many people who visit 
my place, and quite often take a look 
at my well-kept apiary in the summer 
season, it sometimes happens that a 
newspaper reporter is among these visi- 
tors. And strange as it seems to be, 
my bees seem to know at once when one 
of them is about. Yes, it is a joy to see 
the bees go for these fellows. 

We know that bees are prompted a 
good deal in their action by their sense 
of smell, and that explains probably that 
they recognize the reporter at once as 
soon as he has entered the bee-yard. 
I am somewhat inclined to think that it 
is the liar’s smell that enables the bees 
to hit the right man. My bees at once 
swarm about the head and right hand of 
a reporter, and I have seen one of these 
chaps with a light, sandy mustache, 
where the bees covered it in a big 
cluster so that it appeared as a big 
black Russian beard. The bees were evi- 
dently all scrambling for a chance to 
put their stingers into that fellow’s 
tongue. His right hand was just brist- 
ling with stingers, and for two weeks 
he could not write and report absolute 
nonsense to his newspaper; but after he 
got over it, so I learned, he went on 
lying as usual. : 

REPORT FOR THE SEASON OF 1906. 

When my report reaches you in Chi- 
cago, I hope that you, Mr. Editor, have 
returned to your sanctum all right, with 
sound limbs, invigorated and refreshed 
in spirit, and that you and your bee- 
keeping traveling-companions, have en- 





joyed your trip South, relished the vari- 
ous Mexican spicy dishes, and were pru- 
dent enough to avoid drinking the 
“cistern waters” to appease your thirst, 
naturally created by these highly-sea- 
soned meals. I refrain from suggest- 
ing other drinks instead as very whole- 
some, for fear that that might hurt my 
reputation, but I am sure that I know 
something more safe and palatable to 
take. However, if you did drink cistern 
water, while down in Texas, I hope 
you escaped carrying home malaria 
fever and tape-worms. I am very well 
acquainted with Southern life, and I am 
free to say, “I like it.” 

I very much regret that unavoidable 
circumstances prevented my going, as 
much as I would have liked to be with 
you and participate. . Well, soon “the 
Old Reliable” will divulge, I suppose, 
and tell us about all that was going on 
down there in San Antonio, and, no 
doubt, it will be interesting reading 
for us who had to stay at home. Many 
will enjoy reading it when zero weather 
rules supreme, and the snow - storms 
sweep over this Northern section of our 
great country. 

My report for the last passed season 
of 1906 will be short and to the point. 
After selling 5 colonies for $40 last 
spring, I had but 27 colonies left. These 
I increased by the nucleus plan to 42 
fine colonies, rearing at the same time 
31 first-class young queens. 

I took 2710 pounds of honey, of 
which 235 pounds were in sections from 
3 colonies. The rest was all extracted. 
My best colony gave me 153 pounds of 
extracted surplus, and the queen of this 
colony was hatched June 10, I9g02. I 
do believe in “long-lived stock,’ and I 
never kill a “real good queen” as long 
as she fills her hive with bees, from 
early spring and late into fall. I would 
much rather have a queenless colony in 
the spring, once in a while, than to make 
a rule to kill all queens when they are 
but 2 or 3 years old. My queens must 
show decline and weakness, 1. ¢., ap- 
proaching barrenness, before I pinch 
their heads off. 

I also got 42 pounds of fine bright- 
colored wax from cappings. 

We had but 20 inches of rain the past 
season, while we had all of 40 inches 
in 1905. 

Last spring (1906) I bought 25 
pounds of what was to be yellow sweet 
clover seed, and sowed it on March 31. 
The seed grew well, and I had the very 
unexpected pleasure to see it begin to 
bloom on June 8, only 69 or 7o days 
after I scattered the seed. Soon all was 
a mass of yellow bloom, but—not a sin 
gle bee ever visited this strange “yel- 
low sweet clover bloom.” According to 
what I knew of the yellow variety of 
sweet clover, it would not bloom the 
first year, but would, like Melilotus alba 
(white sweet clover), bloom the sec- 
ond year and then die, root and branch. 

I have had some correspondence with 
my highly-respected lady friend, Mrs. A 
L. Amos, who is known to have grown 
yellow sweet clover for years, and this 
lady wrote to me: “Seed of sweet clover 
sown in March never blooms until the 
following season, and then not so early 
as that bloomed for you.” Mrs. Amos 
very kindly sent me quite a package of 





the genuine sweet clover seed, which I 
have sown this day, but I do not ex- 
pect any bloom of it until the middle 
of the month of June, 1908. I suppose 
that the firm from whom I got seed had 
been imposed upon by some one, who 
sold this seed to them, and passed it 
off as “yellow sweet clover seed,” and 
I hope that they will look the matter up. 

The seed sent me most certainly was 
not yellow sweet clover seed, and since 
bees seem not to take to it at all, and 
the plants appear to be dead now, the 
$3.05 that the seed cost me, is a dead 
loss, unless it is made good to me. I 
never saw any kind of seed grow as 
readily, and bloom so willingly and pro- 
fusely, and the plant, after blooming, 
die so speedily, as this new-fangled “yel- 
low sweet clover seed.” It looks and 
smells all right, but, after all, it is not 
all right. 

Certain Red Clover queens are report- 


ed as a “very extraordinary, superior 
strain of bees.” Now, if there is also 
a strain of “Yellow Sweet Clover 


Queens” whose workers understand how 
to get nectar out of this new-fangled 
yellow sweet clover, I would like to get 
a queen of that very remarkable strain, 
provided, however, such a queen is guar- 
anteed to produce worker-bees that will 
store honey obtained from this new- 
fangled yellow sweet clover, and will 
not cost more than $100 for one queen! 

I wonder if we ever will find out what 
kind of stuff that yellow sweet clover 
seed was, anyhow. 


Grand Island, Neb., Nov. i5, 1906. 
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Hive-Lifting Devices—Super- 
Protection 


BY GRANT STANLEY. 


Quite a considerable space in the Sep- 
tember ist issue of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture is devoted to hive-lifting de- 
vices, of which several illustrations are 
presented. The bee-industry has grown 
to such proportions that an invention of 
this kind is a necessity in the apiary. 
It is certainly hard work to lift 3 or 
4 partly filled supers of honey, and place 
them on the ground, in order to exam- 
ine the brood-chamber, and if many 
colonies are to be thus gone over the 
work becomes burdensom« It matters 
little if we can do this kind of work or 
not; if we can have an invention that 
will do it so much easier it surely en- 
ables us to do more work, and in busi 
ness of every description men are en 
deavoring to invent methods by which 
the maximum result can be obtained 
with a minimum of labor 

But while we are thinking about hive 
lifting devices, we should have one pos 
sessing as many practical features as 
possible. We not only want an inven- 
tion to be used in hive-lifting and re¢ 
moving supers, but it should be so con 
structed that the supers of honey can 
be wheeled right to the honey-hous« 
when removed from the hives, and empty 
supers wheeled out. We also need this 
invention in wheeling our bees to the 
cellar in wintering, and to wheel them 
out again in the spring. If for any rea- 
son the bee-keeper desires to move colo 
nies from one part of the apiary to the 
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other, placing nuclei in various parts 
of the apiary, wheeling out winter-cases 
in preparing bees for wintering on the 
summer stands, and wheeling them away 
again in spring, or where thebee-keeper 
depends upon natural swarming for his 
increase, and hives the swarms where 
they cluster, the swarms can then be 
wheeled to the stands prepared in ad- 
vance and placed on them with very lit- 
tle labor. : 

The wheels should be sufficiently large 
so that it will run fairly easy with a 
number of heavy supers of honey, and 
should be wide enough so that it will not 
upset if the ground is not perfectly level. 
Whether the bee-keeper uses such a 
device or not, it will be found a great 
convenience im many instances to have 
the apiary graded. 


BETTER SUPER-PROTECTION. 


_In one feature, in comb-honey produc- 
tion, at least, it can be said locality plays 
no part, as I believe it will be found in 
all localities, and that is, the rows of 
center sections in the super will be 
sealed over much sooner than the two 
outside rows. In fact, in many in- 
stances, it is a hard matter to get the 
bees to seal over these outside rows, and 
as a result of this kind of experience 
for a number of years, I have spent 
considerable thought in trying to find 
the cause, and at the same time solve 
a way to prevent it. 


Here is another thing: When there 
are 2 or 3 supers of sections on the hive 
at the same time in course of comple- 
tion, the outside rows in the lower su- 
pers would be sealed over as well as 
those in the center. Now why is this? 
In removing a super of filled sections the 
past season by the use of a bee-escape 
board, I let this board remain on top 
of the super under the one removed un- 
til the next examination, and, though 
this was only a few days later, to my 
surprise I also found this super all filled 
and sealed over ready to come off, and 
even the outside rows being sealed. I 
believe this was due, largely, to the bees 
sealing this board down solid, barring 
out the light and currents of air, as no 
other colonies made such rapid gains at 
storing. I am of the opinion the reason 
bees will seal the outside rows in the 
under supers, and not do it on top, or 
under the roof, is because it is further 
away from the light and currents of 
cool night air. 


It should be remembered that bees 
can gather and store honey when it is 
too cool to work at comb-building or 
sealing, and for this reason (for I be- 
lieve this is the chief cause), we should 
provide much better protection to the 
top of the hive in order to retain the 
warmth. There is entirely too much 
warm air going out, and cool air com- 
ing in, and as most comb-building is 
done during the night, this is also when 
the supers are the coolest if no protec- 
tion is provided. For this very reason 
many bee-keepers use a telescope cover, 
as by the use of a deep cover of this 
kind the heat can not escape nearly so 
rapidly. During the storing season is 
also when brood-rearing is the heav- 
iest, and on cool nights the bees will 
leave the supers and go down below in 


order to prevent a possible loss to the 
brood, if the matter of warmth has not 
been attended to. 

I believe we will secure better re- 
sults by giving much better super-pro- 
protection during the honey harvest, 





than by ventilating at the top of the 
hive. The entrance is the proper place 
to ventilate. It must be a faulty hive 
that must be ventilated at the top in 
our Northern latitudes. 

Nisbet, Pa. 





Conducted by Emma M. W1xson, Marengo, III. 








Keeping Bees and Poultry 


Dear Miss Witson :—I wonder if the 
sisters all want to “talk back” every 
week when the American Bee Journal 
arrives, as much as does the “Mistress 
of Clovernook.” Also, if they promise 
themselves that they will, and then— 
don’t. 

About every week since you “called 
me down” on my emergency-cell busi- 
ness written for Poultry Husbandry, I’ve 
tried to find the leisure to “have it out 
with you;” but, alas, by now all the bril- 
liant things I have been concocting and 
treasuring up to rout you with com- 
pletely, would at this late hour prove 
but flat, uninteresting stuff to read. So 
Father Time draws the sting and dulls 
the venom. 

Really, though, it is very hard for 
amateurs to write correctly on bees; to 
express exactly so as to convey what 
they mean to our readers. 

I’ve been tasked with a lack of inter- 
est in my bees as compared with my 
poultry, because I so seldom write con- 
cerning this very important branch of 
Clovernook. I tell them that I’m “scart” 
to; that bee men and women are very 
quick to “catch on” to our inaccuracy 
and bring us up standing, while I can 
reel off miles of poultry-lore in blissful 
security. It seems to make no differ- 
ence what I or anyone else says—all is 
silently accepted. Those who know may 
smile, but do not correct the error, and 
those who don’t know, will, ultimately, 
at a costly price. 

That is one reason why I’m especially 
fond and proud of the bee-keeping fra- 
ternity. There is a largeness of scope 
and a scientific pride that is above mere 
mercenary consideration, and a_ broad 
truthfulness is demanded and exacted. 


Now after all this bouquet throwing, 
let us have another whack at “Bees and 
Poultry,” as discussed in our own cor- 
ner on Dec. 6, 1906. 

I’m not so sure as I was then, or 4 
years ago, that the two industries work 
well together, and can be conducted so 
that the bees do not suffer. At that 
time, I was sure that certain persons 
who advocated bees as a specialty were 
wrong. It now seems to me that while 
a limited number of fowls and of colo- 
nies work all right, as a side-issue—for 


pin-money—where a living is to be made 
from the two, it is hard to give the bees 
a feir show. And this for the reason 
that poultry is so clamorous for atten- 
tion, and the neglect shows up so quick- 
ly and fatally in results, and the routine 
of care so constant and every day and 
three times a day (the bee-work being 
sandwiched in between whiles). It is 
quite likely on the days favorable for 
opening up the hives, that some impera- 
tive demand of the fowls must be met. 
So time slips by, and when our honey 
crop is in, we wonder why it is so 
light, and are chagrined at the inroads 
made by moths, and at other mischief 
which shows up. 

It works somewhat after the fashion 
of a good and a bad child. The bad 
one absorbs three times the care of the 
good one, and the needs of the good one 
and its rights are too often sacrificed. I 
don’t think any one can exaggerate the 
“cursedness’ that there is in a chicken, 
nor the arduousness of the work en- 
tailed in caring for them under certain 
conditions, nor the slimness of the re- 
turn for labor and money expended. 
On the other hand, where “chicken na- 
ture” is intelligently studied, the oc- 
cupation is fairly remunerative, and 
fairly easy, and fairly pleasant. But as 
compared with bees, it is not in it! I 
think Sister Williams hits the nail on 
the head when she says, “If I should 
do the work that is most agreeable, I 
would take bees, every time, and be- 
lieve they can be made to pay quite as 
well, if not better than chickens.” 

My experience is that, given the right 
locality and conditions for pasturage, 
and the proper care, a good living can 
be made with bees alone, providing the 
local market is not hurt or glutted by 
precipitating the crop on it at once, and 
by inferior grade of honey. 

I have run bees and poultry for 12 
years, and not a_ single season has 
drawn to its close but I’ve felt guilty 
of neglect to my bees, and have prom- 
ised myself that it was the last time. 
And I’ve tried to plan the work so as to 
do justice to them, but have never suc- 
ceeded. The past fall I decided to give 
up the White Wyandotte branch of 
Clovernook’s business, in favor of the 
bees, and have farmed out 22 of our 
White Holland turkeys; so that next 
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year we have practically only ducks 
and bees to care for, in live stock, and 
the fruit and writing. So again I feel 
hopeful of unhurried, happy hours with 
my bees next year. We have recently 
not had nearly so large a crop of honey 
as in seasons past. I think that the 
- young apple-trees have grown so as to 
shade our bee-yard too much, and 
that the felling of the basswoods and 
other varieties in our neighborhood, 
tend to lighten the crop. Also that per- 
haps our yard needs requeening. It may 
be “run down,” as they are native bees 
with a cross of Italians about 20 years 
ago. 

er know that 4 miles from us bees do 
fine. There is a splendid range of sweet 
clover and a large field of alfalfa and 
grain and buckwheat. The small apiaries 
scattered through that section do well. 
They run for comb honey and produce 
more pounds of it per colony than do 
mine in extracted. They are the na- 
tive bees, are never requeened, and are 
given very little attention. This is a 
new experience for Clovernook, as, until 
recently, we produced away ahead the 
heaviest crops af any apiary in northern 
New York, and near-by apiaries in Can- 
ada. We usually run some 8o colonies, 
but this year they have dwindled to 58. 
From these we produced only about 500 
pounds of white and 800 pounds of dark 
honey. From the same number of colo- 
nies, or a half-dozen more, in former 
times, we harvested between 4 and 5 tons 
With so nice an outfit as Clovernook’s, 
we can not afford to lose our record and 
our good income, and must get to work 





in the spring, and bring our yard up to 
its former high standard. 

I will take this opportunity to wish 
one and all—sisters and brothers—a 
Happy New Year, and to hope that 
those of us who have had a good 1906 


will succeed in having a still better 
1907; and that our misfortunes may 
hold for us “a precious jewel” in ex- 
perience, by which we may mount next 
year into the sunshine of prosperity. 
Frances E. WHEELER. 
Clinton Co., N. Y., Dec. 12, 1906. 


It comes as a sort of disappointment 
that the thief, Procrastination, should 
have prevented you from routing com- 
pletely the enemy, for one can fancy that 
it would be rather an agreeable sensa- 
tion to be routed by so pleasant a router. 
That’s one of the nice things about bee- 
keepers—however fierce the combat over 
this or that plan or principle, the com- 
batants become only the closer friends. 


It is perhaps well that you did not tell 
us in advance that there was any ques- 
tion whether bees and White Wyan- 
dottes could both hold the field, for the 
sisters would have been in unpleasant 
suspense lest the larger birds should 
win the day. 

It is doubtful that the shade of the 
apple-trees lessens your crops. Loss of 
basswood may, and very likely fresh 
blood would be a good thing. But aside 
from all that there are variations in the 
seasons that one can not account for, 
and next season may be one of your 
best. Get at least one new queen, and 


then hope. 


Conducted by Louis H. ScHo.., New Braunsfels, Tex. 








January Texas Honey-Plants 


It is of much value for every bee- 
keeper to know his honey-plants, when 
they bloom, and their value to his bees. 
Here in Texas we have some plants 
blooming practically the whole year, that 
are of some value to the bee-keeper. 
Even in the month of December, the 
mistletoe—about which everybody knows 
—comes into bloom. It is of value for 
its pollen. This is soon followed by 
others in January, and by many more as 
the season advances. 





My collections contain specimens of 
most of our important honey-plants, and 
of these I have made a card catalog 
from which I will each month give the 
names of the plants blooming at that 
time, together with their distribution 
in the State, as far as is possible, and 
their value as honey or pollen yielders. 
I should be glad to hear from others 
about the honey-plants of their respec- 


tive localities, not only in this but in 
other Southern States. 


AMERICAN MISTLETOE. 


Phoradendron flavescens ( Pursh ) 
Nutt. American Mistletoe. Family 
Loranthaceae. Mistletoe Family. This is 
a shrubby, evergreen, parasitic plant on 
branches of trees, such as the elms, oaks, 
mesquite, bois de Arc, and others. It 
has jointed and much-branched stems, 
thick and firm green leaves. The flow- 
ers are small and greenish yellow. The 
fruit is a small, white, viscid berry. It 
grows in bunches or clusters, and is 
somewhat odd and pretty in appearance, 
hence much used for decorative pur- 
poses, especially during the Christmas 
holidays. 

Mistletoe is the first source of the 
season, beginning to bloom in Decem- 
ber and into January, yielding an 
abundance of bright yellow pollen and 
honey, which makes it valuable for 
early brood-rearing. It is widely dis- 


tributed throughout the entire State of 
Texas. 
Busu Honey-Suck te. 


Lonicera fragrantissima, Lindle. Bush 
Honey-suckle. Family Caprifoliaceae. 
Honey-suckle family. A shrubby vine, 
cultivated, with yellowish-white flowers, 
blooming in January. Honey-yield ex- 
tremely early and also pollen. Much 
visited by bees and valuable to stimu- 
late the bees if the weather is favorable. 
Throughout Texas. 


TrIPLE-LEAVED BARBERRY. 


Barberis _ trifoliata, 
leaved Barberry. 
Barberry family. 

An evergreen shrub with yellow wood, 
growing 4 to 6 feet high, and often 
forming large thickets. The leaves are 
cut into 3’s, and these are lobed with 
3 to 5 spines. The flowers are yellow, 
and are borne in clusters close to the 
stems. The berries, about as large as 
peas, and red in color, are the fruit. 
These ate sweet and acid when ripe, 
and can be eaten. The fruit is much 
used for preserves, jellies, and for bar- 
berry wine. “Agberites” is the common 
Mexican name for this shrub. It is 
found mostly on gravelly slopes and 
foot-hills, from the Gulf Coast to the 
Limpia Mountains, according to Coul- 
ter. It yields honey and pollen in 
abundance, and is the best of our early 
bloomers for brood-rearing, blooming 
from the latter part of January into 
February. 


—_—_——__—___>-_3<> o_o 


From Ireland—Reading Bee- 
Papers 


Moric. Triple- 
Family Berberidae. 


The editor of the Irish Bee Journal 
has sent me several marked copies of 
his paper, calling attention to several ab- 
stracts (?) which he has made from the 
American Bee Journal. This is much 
appreciated, and we understand his good 
meaning. We shall use our “honest 
opinion” and investigate the matter of 
“keeping bees by reading one or more 
bee-journals,” etc., and report as soon 
as the results have been obtained. Yes, 
‘tis true it makes a difference whether 
“a bee-journal is filled up with stuff suit- 
able for a dime novel,” and also whether 
such journals are “paid for, or gotten 
for nothing, free of charge.” My “hon- 
est opinion” is that bees can be kept bet- 
ter by reading one or more good bee- 
papers than without them, whether you 
pay for them or get them for nothing. 








Honey as a Health- Food. — This 
is a 16-page honey-pampblet intended to help 
increase the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains a short article on ‘‘ Honey 
as Food,’’ written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It 
tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to ‘* Honey- 
Cooking Recipes’? and ‘* Remedies Using 
Honey.”’ It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people are 
educated on the value and uses of honey, the 
more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 2-cent 
stamp; 50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2 25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed free at the bottom 
of front page on all orders for 100 or more 
copies. Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal. 
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Report of the Ontario, Can- 
ada, Convention 


REPORTED BY MORLEY PETTIT. 
(Continued from page 3!) 
STIMULATIVE FEEDING—REPORTS. 


[ would advise anyone who can not 
stay right with his bees to let stimula- 
tive feeding alone, and to bruise capped 
honey whenever the weather is favor- 
able, and when you can stay right with 
the bees and see that started larve is 
kept fed. 

Mr. Pettit—You might have combs 
uncapped inside, and take them along 
to the yard. This saves the wax of the 
cappings, and saves keeping the hive 
open while you bruise the cappings. 

The Director’s Report, Secretary’s 
Report, and Treasurer's Report showed 
a successful year for the Association. 
The Transportation Committee’s Re- 
port showed that some points had been 
gained from the Railroad Commission, 
principally the reduction of the mini- 
mum car-load of honey from 20,000 to 
12,000 pounds Beeswax has _ been 
changed from first-class to fourth-class 
rating. 

Mr. Grainger, representative to To- 
ronto Exhibition, reporting, urging bee- 
keepers to take more interest in the 
Exhibition as it offers a great oppor- 


tunity to educate the public on the food- 
] 


value of honey. He showed a plan for 
the new building which will stand where 
the old main building stood. It is pro- 
posed to have windows at the rear, So 
that the light can shine through the 
honey. There will be many improve- 
ments to make the best building we have 
had to exhibit honey in. 

There was more discussion on the 
Alexander method of strengthening 
weak colonie Some considered it a 


help, and others thought it a disadvan- 
tage 


FALL MANAGEMENT OF BEES 


Fall management consists of prepar- 
ing our bees for winter, for spring, for 
next season, and in many ways it is lay- 
ing the foundation for future success. 

he work of the fall season may be 
lessened to a great extent by the system 
of managing during the summer season. 
About the middle of September make an 
examination of each colony, find out its 
condition in regard to its strength of 
bees and quantities of stores, as well as 
to know it has a good laying queen and 
is in a healthy condition. If sufficient 
bees to cover 5 Langstroth frames are 
found it will be safe to put such colo- 
nies into winter quarters; if less than 
this amount of bees it will be better 


to unite with another weak one and 
have a good colony. 

To do this, remove about half of the 
lightest combs from colonies to be unit- 
ed and, sometime afterwards, on a cool 
evening, put 2 weak ones together by 
placing the combs of one with adhering 
bees alternately between the combs of 
another. Remove one queen if one is 
inferior to the other, otherwise the bees 
settle it amongst themselves. Be care- 
ful not to get too strong colonies in 
this way, as they do not, as a rule, win- 
ter as well as medium ones. 

All colonies going into winter quar- 
ters should have a laying queen, and 
colonies that have been queenless a 
short time may be given a laying queen 
by some safe plan of introduction. 

If the colony has been queenless since 
the swarming season it will be useless 
to spend time and feed on them, as the 
bees are too old and will die during the 
winter. 

The most important part of the fall 
season’s work is to provide each colony 
with sufficient good stores to carry them 
through until they gather feed next sea- 
son. If we could supply them with about 
25 pounds of good clover honey, well 
ripened and capped, there would be little 
danger of winter losses. We must have 
some reliable way of determining the 
amount of honey each colony contains, 
as found when on scales, allowing so 
much for the hive, combs, etc.; but I 
consider this unreliable, as there may be 
a difference of 10 pounds in the make-up 
of different colonies—a difference in the 
material of the hive, amount of brood, 
pollen, ete., in the combs. I consider 
an examination of the combs the best 
way of weighing stores, and if honey 
to the amount of 5 or 6 Langstroth 
frames is found, it will be sufficient. A 
colony with less than this amount should 
be given well-capped combs to make up 
the shortage, removing empty combs, 
and crowding the bees on as few combs 
as the food-supply and quantity of bees 
will allow, putting in division-boards or 
dummies; this keeps the cluster more 
compact, and in a body during cold 
snaps in winter. 

If colonies are short, and combs of 
honey are not at hand, liquid feed may 
be given after first contracting the space 
for storing, as in the other case. As a 
rule, pure sugar syrup is fed, made from 
best granuiated sugar; it may be given 
in any kind of feeder if fed early in the 
season. A handy feeder may be made 
to go into an extracting super made 1 
inch smaller than the inside of the su- 
per; it may be made of undressed lum- 
ber, waxed at the corners, and made 
of different depths, to hold just enough 
for any colony, and a few strips or 
blocks of wood for floats put in. 


Place the feeder on the tops of the 
frames, and if the weather is cool, feed 
the syrup warm, contract the entrance, 
and feed during the middle of the day. 
The syrup, I think, gives best results 
when made of a consistency of 3 parts 
sugar to 2 of water. Sometimes a little 
honey is added to prevent granulating, 
but I never practised doing it. Our syrup 
is made with steam, and it gives good 
satisfaction. A 14-inch steam-pipe is run 
down into a barrel or honey-storing 
tank; put in 2% pails of sugar and 1 of 
water, until the tank is nearly full, then 
turn on the steam, which will warm the 
water and agitate the sugar; with a lit- 
tle ‘stirring the sugar is soon dissolved, 
arid the syrup can be drawn off at the 
bottom. 

In conclusion I wish to say that what 
I have just given you on this question 
is solely for the preparation of bees 
for outdoor wintering. Not having any 
experience in wintering otherwise, I 
cannot say that it would answer for 
preparation for indoor wintering. 

Dennis NOLAN. 


Mr. McEvoy—The middle of Septem- 
ber is too late in the season to look for 
queen condition. 

Mr. Holtermann—September is too 
late to know whether the colonies are 
queenless. 

Mr. Hershiser—You can not tell by 
examining the combs for the amount of 
stores. You must weigh the hives to 
get the best results. 


Mr. McEvoy—tThere should be plenty 
of pollen. Be sure there is plenty of 
honey or syrup, and it should’ be 
capped. 

Mr. Newton—I should just try the 
weight. 

Mr. Sibbaid—After weighing several, 
then you can have learned to tell the 
weight without weighing. 

Mr. Deadman—tThe strength of the 
syrup depends upon the time of year 
you feed. As to weighing, allow half- 
pound for one frame of bees. 

Mr. Pettit—The neatest way to weigh 
hives is with a spring balance and ar- 
rangement to hook around the hive. 
Then as soon as the hive clears the 
stand, the weight is seen at a glance. 

Mr. Couse—You can not feed back 
honey, as it will granulate in the comb. 

Mr. Grainger—Save the combs and 
place them back. 

Mr. Holtermann—You should be care- 
ful about feeding back honey, with ref- 
erence to danger of spreading foul 
brood. 

Mr. Nolan—You should not feed too 
late, because the bees can not ripen it 
nor cap it. I would rather feed 
good combs of capped clover honey than 
any other way. 

Mr. Timbers—Will they not ripen it 
after the middle of October? 

Hr. Hershiser—Isn’t syrup not capped 
just as good as what is capped? 

Mr. Bruune—You can feed in the 
cellar at any time. Simply take tin 
dishes and slip them under the cluster. 
Make a syrup half water and half sugar. 
It is best, though, to have the feeding 
done by October Ist. 

J. D. Evans does not think it mat- 
ters if the syrup is not capped. He likes 
to feed late, so the bees will not use it 









































up before winter. If you have the right 
kind of cellar, that is, dry enough, you 
you can feed in the cellar at any time. 
~ Alex Taylor had a similar experience. 

Mr. Sibbald—It pays to make a good 
syrup 2 to 1, and boil it. You can’t 





feed enough thin syrup in a short time 
for winter. You must give it to them 
thick. It is safer to follow along good 


lines that you have’ tested, than to leave 
them. 


(Continued next week.) 


Conducted by E. L. Byer, Markham, Ont, 








Wintering On Solid Sealed 
Combs of Honey 


Readers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal will possibly remember that only a 
few months ago the writer had a 
friendly “‘mix up’’ with Dr. Miller 
and Mr. C. P. Dadant on the above 
subject. As anevidence of proof that 
Mr. McEvoy (an earnest champion of 
the system) is not at all afraid of risk- 
ing everything by following the plan, 
I submit the following from a private 
letter just to hand: 

‘*T have the bees in every one of my 
colonies crowded up with division- 
boards. Each colony has from 4 to 6 
combs, all of which were sealed from 
top to bottom in September.’’ As Mr. 
McEvoy has somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 300 colonies, any one who 
hasan idea of a wholesale death loss, 
would better write to him in May or 
June next, sending their sympathy, 
and at the same time convince him of 
**the error of his ways.”’ 





Those “ Mouse-and-Honey ” 
Experiments 


Those experiments recorded by Mr. 
Hasty (page 1036—1906) are quite in- 
teresting. At the risk of exposing my 
ignorance, I must confess that although 
I have manyatime known mice to eat 
honey, yet previous to Mr. Hasty giv- 
ing his ideas on the matter I never sus- 
pected that they recognized honey as 
“drink ’’ rather than ‘‘ meat.” 

More than once I have left piles of 
extracting combs at an out-yard where 
the honey-house was anything but 
mouse-proof. While I always like to 
know that mice are pretty scarce 
around the place, yet we can never be 
positive but that some may put in an 
appearance. To settle this matter, I 
always set aside two or three combs 
with honey in, close to the piles of 
supercombs. On my next visit, if the 
combs with honey in were not touched, 
there was no need of looking at the 
empty combs—there were no mice pres- 
ent. If the honey was eaten any, 
sometimes traps were set as recom- 
mended by Mr. Hasty; but instead of 
putting a dish with water in for drink- 
ing purposes, we would substitute a 





dish of meal with a percentage of 
arsenic mixed in. 

I remember on one occasion I called 
at the honey-house in question and 
found that the mice had been levying 
a pretty heavy toll on my ‘“test”’ 
combs, and I also recall the fact that 
although quite early in the fall there 
was considerable snow on the ground, 
and unmistakable evidence that the 
offending mice had come from the out- 
side of the building through the snow. 

It seems strange that these mice did 
not quench their thirst with the moist 
snow instead of gouging into the 
combs of honey, especially as the snow 
was not more than a foot or more 
away—some of it actually being on the 
floor, having sifted in through a crack 
in the wall. However, mice may be 
like quite a few people—prefer to have 
their drinks well sweetened. 

While there is no question that mice 
area nuisance, yet with ordinary pre- 
cautions there is no need of much 
actual loss from thatsource. While I 
have some 5000 extracting combs scat- 
tered around, some of them, as I have 
intimated, in places not mouse-proof, 
yetI do not believe that I have lost 
two dozen combs by mice since I have 
been keeping bees. My worst experi- 
ence was with the common red squir- 
rels—an experience lasting and de- 
cisive. Lasting, because it cost me 
about $25; and decisive in so far that 
all the culprits were shot inside of 24 
hours after I learned of the damage; 
and also because I mentally decided 
never to take chances again with a 
red squirrel, if he were within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the combs at an out- 
yard. 

The mischief was all done inside of 
2 weeks in November, 1905. Every- 
thing was all right when I left the 
yard after packing up for winter. 
When I called again in 2 weeks, what a 
change! During my absence, 4 squir- 
rels had ‘‘moved in’’ and taken pos. 
session, and proceeded to fix up things 
for winter according to a squirrel’s 
idea of comfort. Thefarmer on whose 
place the bees are, had built the honey- 
house and had finished the building by 
papering inside with heavy building 
paper. Not one square foot of this 
paper was left entire! At least a dozen 
holes were chewed through the walls 
and roof for convenience of entering. 





Three or 4 supers were taken posses- 
sion of for nests; the combs were all 
cut out, and the paper from the wall 
carried in by the peck, and mixed up 
with grass, feathers, and other litter. 

A person would not think it possible 
that 4 such small creatures could work 
such destruction in so short a time; 
and while I felt somewhat annoyed at 
the damage done, yet I confess that it 
was with a feeling of pity that I dis- 
lodged them from their snug quarters. 
I was made to think of the passage in 
Proverbs, referring to ‘‘things that 
are little upon the earth, but are exceed- 
ing wise ’’—feeling sure that our mis- 
chief-loving little squirrel would not be 
misplaced if classed among the number. 





How the Bees are Wintering 





To-day, at 9 a.m., the temperature 
was 48 degrees. Thesun is shining, 
and bees wintered outside are likely to 
get a flight. Mineareall in the cellar, 
the temperature of which in the middle 
runs about 46 degrees, and I think 
they are in excellent shape. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN. 

Brantford, Ont., Dec. 31, 1906. 


I hope expectations were realized. I 
am sorry to say here in York county, 
although fine in the early morning on 
the day in question, iater—about 10 
a.m.—the sky became clouded over, 
and the bees (and bee-keepers) were 
disappointed. 

My bees are all outdoors, and they 
have not had a flight since Oct. 25. If 
they could have but one flight any time 
now, personally I would rather that 
were the last till some time in the lat- 
ter part of March. Barring that one 
flight, things may not turn out any too 
well. But time will tell the tale. 





Honey from Alfalfa in Ontario 


Can we expect anything from alfalfa 
here in Ontario? From the Farmers’ 
Advocate I clip the following : 


** At the annual conference of the Victorian 
Apiarists’ Association, Melbourne, Australia, 
Dr. Cherry. Director of Agriculture,in an 
address, said he thought he might, perhaps, 
get bee-keepers to act as propagandists in the 
culture of lucern. He believed thatif alfalfa 
[lucern] were more generally grown the bees 
would gather more honey. Honey produced 
by the legumes is of the best quality. This 
family of plants produce in their tissues 
abundant nitrogen—the element which enters 
into the composition of protein. From analy- 
sis of samples of pollen submitted to him, he 
had found in the case of pollen from culti- 
vated plants of alfalfa as much as 27 percent 
of protein; eucalyptus showed 20 percent, 
and weeds 10 percent. Pollen, witha high 
percentage of protein, is said to be necessary 
for the rearing of strong brood, and if Dr. 
Cherry’s claims are well founded, Canadian 
bee-keepers should become enthusiasts in ex- 
tending the area of this invaluable agricul- 
tural plant.”’ 


While alfalfa has, aside from its 
value as a honey-producer, enough 
claims to warrant it being grown on 
every farm, yet I very much doubt if 
Canadian apiarists have much to hope 
for from this source. 

As toits possibilities in Alberta and 
other Western localities, under or 
about to come under irrigation, I know 
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nothing ; but as to Ontario and Que- 
bec, I have heard of only one instance 
where bees have been reported as 
working on alfalfa. This report came 
from Mr. Adams, of Brantford; and 
while Mr. Adams is a reliable source of 
information, yet it is a question in my 
mind if he finds the same thing to hap- 
pen very often in his locality. 


For 10 years we had about an acre of 
alfalfa within a few rods of the home 
apiary, and while it was in all stages 
of bloom through the season (being 
cut from time to time for green feed), 
yet I don’t remember ever seeing a bee 
on the blossoms, even when there was 
a total drouth of honey, and the alfalfa 
was in the height of bloom. 





The ‘‘ Old Reliable ”’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








REQUIREMENTS FOR SWARMING. 


I feel like driving a ‘‘ coach and six ”’ 
right through C. W. Dayton’s three 
requirements for swarming. These 
were old queen, populous colony, and 
honey-flow. One may have the young: 
est kind of a queen, only a few hours 
old, a colony not nearly populous 
enough todo good work, and decided 
dearth of nectar in the flowers; and 
yet with a swarmy strain of bees, and 
a swarmy location, and the cell. build- 
ing half of a recently divided colony, 
there may be a natural swarm. When 
bees get the swarming fever furiously, 
and are compelled to wait because they 
have no queen out yet, the fact that 
the honey-flow has ceased and famine 
times have begun, is not always suffi- 
cient to halt them. Influences in that 
direction, but not always sufficiently. 
Page 999, 


METHODs OF Four Broop TREATMENT. 


And the world will move. We had 
become settled that shaking bees onto 
clean foundation or starters (repeat- 
edly, if necessary) was the way to 
cure foul brood. Now we learn that 
both in California and in Texas cura- 
tive methods are being abandoned in 
favor of total destruction. And we 
also (wrathfully) read of the inspector 
who gets his pocket instrument well 
loaded with the virus of foul brood in 
one apiary and plants the same iu the 


next apiary which happens to be clean. 
Page 10u0. 


SEAL FOR GUARANTEED HONEY. 


Then hurrah for the brother that can 
invent the most convenient seal for 
guaranteed honey! But it must be 
thoroughly rascal-proof, else a less 
convenient kind that is proof would be 
greatly preferable. Right at this point 
the oft-recurring need of reliquefying 
may be bothersome. Who’ll give usa 
seal that will hang tight to its duty 
while the package is being reliquefied ? 
Page 1004. 


VALUABLE QUALITY OF CAUCASIAN 
BEES. 


Frank Rauchfuss certainly puts in a 
valuable additional quality for the 


Caucasian bees. Virgins stand 30 days 
caging without companions. Not alto- 
gether clear whether immersed in bees 
or away from the bees. Surprising 
auy way. Yet virgins of Homo sapiens 
consent to 30 years’ caging, and seem 
to like it! But there must be a well- 
chosen companion. Page 1013. 


How To SHAKE BEES OFF FRAMES. 


Mr. McMurdo is ‘‘a man after my 
own heart ’ when he takesa shot at 
the ‘‘patent” ways of holding and 
shaking frames which have been pub- 
lished. And he’s O. K. when he tells 
you to let the projections alone and 
grip well down on the end-bars. The 
way to shake bees off is to shake— 
shake good and hard—shake like Marco 
Bozzaris wanted his men to strike. 
And, eke, put some brains in the per- 
formance, and learn for yourself a prac- 
tical movement that works. Quickness 
counts more than elephantine force 
apparently; and peculiarities of mo- 
tion count forsomething. But none of 
your holding the end-bar between first 
and second fingers like it was a lead- 
pencil. Page 1016. 


BEES AFTER MEAL IN RED-PEPPER, 
PERHAPS. 


Sister Wilson, that red-pepper was 
badly adulterated with meal, I reckon, 
60 percent or so. The bees went for 
the meal ard succeeded in ignoring the 
fiery stuff mixed with it. Very re- 
markable, and worth some study, that 
they should be able to ignore red- 
pepper for the sake of the meal. Still 
it may turn out that bees /ike red- 
pepper, for its own sake; and that 
would be more remarkablestill. Babies 
in hives where cayenne takes the place 
of pollen would never need any of 
Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer. Page 1018. 


A Goop-BYvE AND SOME ADVICE TO 
MorRLEY PRTTIT. 


And so we must say good-bye to 
Morley Pettit. Well, parting is a 
more tolerable kind of sorrow when 
our brothers do not ‘‘ pull a tombstone 
over their heads’’ when they go. 
Wanting to do more for the good of 
man is certainly a noble reason for 


making a change; so we will applaud 
instead of scold. By the way, however, 
the man who has a department in a 
journal of world-wide circulation, has 
no right to say, ‘‘I am a dry tree”’ so 
far as opportunities to do good are 
concerned. Christian preaching not 
so scarce as Christian writing—Chris- 
tian writing to the extent of earnest 
watchfulness to get in a word for the 
right whenever an opportunity occurs. 
I'll take a dose of that myself right 
now. Here’s advice to him as he goes: 
Don’t follow the new and awfully 
prevalent style of preaching humani- 
tarianism to the extent of forgetting 
that man has a soul. Man hasa soul 
that dreadfully needs discovering and 
cultivating—never so badly as now. 
Don’t agonize much to mend biblical or 
theological broken eggs. There are 
still some valuable eggs left that are 
not broken. Hatch ’em. Page 1031. 


' Pror. WILEY AND PurRE Foop Law. 


Yes, as we have much that’s ill to re- 
member of Prof. Wiley, we might in 
justice remember that he was very 
prominent in the fight for the Pure 
Food Law, which, after many defeats, 
finally won out. Page 1029. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the Am- 
erican Bee Journal, or Dr. C. C.MILLER, 
Marengo, IJl. (Dr. Miller does not 

answer Questions by mail.) | 








Getting Candied Honey Out of Combs 





I left the top supers on fullof honey last 
fall, so that the bees would not starve, and 
from the way it looks it will last all next 
summer. How do you get the bees to work 
the candied honey over so as to getit out 
without destroying the comb? UTau. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know any very good way. 
Perhaps you may do it in this way: Uncap 
any that are sealed, and sprinkle all the sur- 
faces with a fine spray of water. If you have 
nothing better, you can use a whisk broom to 
sprinkle the water. As fast as the bees clean 
it up dry, sprinkle again till the honey is all 
out. They will do it more surely and more 
rapidly if you set the honey away from the 
hives, instead of letting each colony keep its 
own super. But in that case you must allow 
& passage so small that only one bee at a time 
can enter the super, or else the bees will tear 
the combs to pieces. Of course, if neighbors’ 
bees are plenty, and close by, they may get 
more than your bees. 


Wintering Bees on Cakes of Sugar 








I had 2 colonies of bees that were almost 
entirely out of stores for the winter. Soon 
Thanksgiving Day I put a cake of sugar on 
top of the frames of each of them, just above 
the cluster of the bees. To one I gave a cake 
made of granulated white sugar and the other 
of brown sugar. Each cake was made by 
boiling 5 pounds of sugar with a pint of 
water untilit would grain soas to form a 
cake by putting it in a shallow tin pan and 
letting it cool. Now what I want to know is, 
How long do you think that sugar will last 
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those bees? They are wintering out-doors. 
I thought, perbaps, it would be necessary to 
give another cake some time this month, pro- 
vided the bees were still alive. 

I have been reading the American Bee Jour- 
nal for some time, and notice that you occa- 
sionally answer a few questions, and maybe 
you might help me out of my uncertainty, 
and at the same time save those 2 colonies of 
bees. One of the colonies contains a Cau- 
casian queen that I am very anxious to have 
some fun with next summer. I understand 
that Caucasian bees can sting if they want to, 
but seldom seem to have the desire. I think 
that kind of bees would suit me exactly, for I 
never did enjoy being stung, any more than 
some people ‘‘ enjoy poor health.’’ 

If Iam successful in getting the informa- 
tion Iam asking for, 1 may come again some 
time. 

Your answers to questions in the American 
Bee Journal I consider the best thing for be- 
ginners. NORTHERN ILLINOIs. 


ANSWER.—For some time after Thanks- 
giving Day the bees are likely to consume less 
than atany other time; yet the amount they 
consume varies greatly. Two colonies, side 
by side, apparently alike, will consume dif- 
ferent quantities. Five pounds of sugar made 
into syrup (equivalent to about 7 pounds of 
honey) may last a colony in the cellar clear 
through till time to be taken out in spring, 
and it may not last till February. At any 
rate, you will be on quite safe ground if you 
renew the supply before Feb. 1. Outdoors, 
better see to it a week or two sooner. You 
will understand, of course, that no harm can 
come from being a little too early, whilea 
little too late may do a good deal of harm. 

Please report how the colonies come out. I 
should not expect the brown sugar to do as 
well as the granulated. 





Treatment for Bee-Paralysis 


What isthe best way to cure bee-paralysis 
without spreading it, and without a | 
the hives? Will washing the hives wit 
strong salt water help it, when the bees and 
honey are out of them, and the hives have 
not been used for a month or two, or all win- 
ter? Ihave used sulphur on the alighting- 
board for some time, but it did not help it. 

OWA. 

ANSWER.—I didn’t sup that bee-paraly- 
sis would be very bad so far north as Iowa. | 
don’t believe salt water would do any good, 
and probably there would be no danger in 
using the hives over again. Many cures have 
been offered, but it seems none have stood the 
test unless it be sulphur, and some have no 
faith inthat. Possibly you did not have the 
snlphur as deep at the entrance as those who 
have had success in that way. But Mr. O. O. 
Poppleton, who is the most prominent adyo- 
cate of the sulphur cure, does not use it at 
the entrance, but powders it on the bees and 
combs. If the disease acts with you as it has 
with me, it will disappear of itself without 
any worry on your part; but down South it is 
a terrible scourge. 


Preventing Honey-Granulation by 
Heating 





1. What is the best way to heat white 
honey that is to be sold in glass jars? and to 
what degree must it be heated so that it will 
not granulate? 

2. How should I heat buckwheat honey be- 
fore it granulatesso that it will look clear, 
and not granulate when put in glass jars? [ 
tried to heat buckwheat honey before it 
granulated last fall, and I could not do any- 
thing with it. If I got it a little too hot, it 
would look cloudy or muddy; and if I did 
not get it hot enough it would granulate 
after being put into the glass jars. 

New York. 


ANswerR.—Whether the honey be light or 
dark, it should not be heated to more than 
160 degrees, and it will be better not to go 


above 130, allowing it a long time to melt the 


grains. Those who melt it ona large scale 
have special apparatus for that purpose. If 
you do not care to melt more than 50 or 100 
pounds at a time, you can do that with uten- 
sils you arelikely to have on hand, using a 
kitchen range or cook-stove. Don’t set the 
vessel containing the honey directly on the 
stove, but set it in another vessel containing 
water, having a thin board or something else 
for the honey-vessel to rest on, so the inner 
vessel will not come directly in contact with 
the bottom of the outer vessel. If the water 
in this outside vessel is never allowed to come 
to the boil, there is not much danger that the 
honey will be heated too much, but it is well 
to have it on the back part of the stove to 
make the melting slower. No matter how 
you melt it, it will granulate again unless it 
is sealed up. I have never tried it, but it is 
said that if it be sealed at 160 degrees it will 
not granulate again. 


Painting Hives 





1. Can I paint my hives containing bees at 
any time of the year? And if so, at what 
time? I thought maybe I could paint the 
hives during winter, but having chaff-packed 
hives I would not have any chance, for dur- 
ing winter it would be impossible for paint to 
dry outdoors. 

2. What paint is best for chaff-packed 
hives? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWERS.—1. You can paint your hives 
any time of the year when it would do to 
painta house. Of course, as you suggest, it 
will not do to paint in freezing cold weather, 
but assoon as thawing weather comes it will 
be all right. Your chief desire, no doubt, is 
to know whether you can paint the hives at a 
time when bees are active. Yes, you can do 
it even when they are in their busiest season. 
The only thing to look out for is that the bees 
don’t stick in the paint before it dries. If it 
is made rather thin there is little danger. If 
you paint a hive in the evening, as soon as 
the bees stop fiying, using a little drier in the 
paint, by morning no bee will stick init. Of 
course, it will be well to be rather gentle in 
painting, for if you should pound on the hive 
too hard with the brush, it would rouse the 
curiosity of the bees to investigate. 


2. Any good outdoor paint, white lead 
probably being as good as any. 





Northern Indian Territory for Bee- 
Keeping 


1. Is the northern part of Indian Territory 
a good place for bees? 

2. Would you advise me to go there to 
keep bees, and make it pay? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Although I have an impression 
that it isa fairly good bee-region, yet I have 
no positive knowledge about it, and wouldn’t 
dare to advise in the case. Possibly some one 
else may tell us about it. 





——_ 


Why Did the Bees Die? 


Some time in March, during a warm spell, I 
noticed a colony of my bees acting as if they 
were short of supplies. On examination, I 
found them entirely out, fed them rather thin 
syrup warm, and about a week after feeding 
them there came a very cold spell, about 4 de- 
grees above zero. After it became warm 
again I found a number of dead bees on the 
alighting-board. On looking into the hive I 
found them all dead. The syrup was in the 
cells of 3frames. During this warm spell I 
thought I would try stimulative feeding, so 
began with 4 colonies, 2 rather weak ones and 
one good, strong one. In a few days after 
feeding thin warm syrup, another cold spell 
came not so cold as the other (about 20 de- 
grees above), and the bees did not come out 
for a week. When it warmed up again I 
found the strong colony nearly all dead, and 


the 2 weak ones doing nicely, and they did as 
well as any I had during thesummer. I would 
like to know the cause of the dying. They 
were all in dovetailed hives. MIssouRI. 


ANSWER.— Your letter partly answers itself, 
and if I read correctly between the lines, your 
question is rather to confirm your own opin- 
ion than to seek light upon a question on 
which you are entirely ignorant. The bees 
being filled with a lot of water (of course in 
the syrup), were in no condition to withstand 
the cold, and succumbed. Granted that it 
was fed warm, it wouldn’t stay warm, and 
the evaporation was of course a cooling 
process. ‘‘ But why was it that the 2 weak 
colonies throve under the same treatment that 
killed the strong one?”’ Now, look here, 
don’t try to get mein a corner and expose my 
ignorance. Your experience in dealing with 
human ailments has told you that what will 
kill one man doesn’t kill another, and no one 
can tell just why. But seeing it’s you, I’ll 
make at least a guessin thecase. The strong 
colony was thoroughly active, and thoroughly 
loaded up; and the weak ones were more in- 
clined to be sluggish, and a smaller proportion 
of their bees worked on the syrup, and when 
those that carried down the syrup shared 
their loads with the others, none were dis- 
commoded. 

The moral is, that whilestimulative feeding 
may do good, it may do harm; and after 
many years’ experience I feel that it is a 
pretty safe thing to letalone. Of course, it’s 
the right thing to feed rather than to leta 
colony starve; and the thing to learn is to 
have plenty of stores in the hive to last 
through. It takes along time to learn that, 
especially with small hives. 





Wintering Bees Outdoors, But En- 
closed With Wire Frame-Work 


I winter my bees on the south side of a 
building in a place built on for that purpose, 
packed in straw, and they trouble me by fly- 
ing out on warm days and alight on the snow 
anddie. Of late I have made a frame-work 
of wire-netting which gives them a chance to 
come out, but they can not fly away now. Is 
it as well to have them so, or would it be bet- 
ter to let them fly? MAINE. 


ANSwER.—Whatever you do, don’t try to 
keep the bees in by force. The only kind of 
wire-cloth that should close the winter en- 
trance of a hive is the coarse kind having 
about 3 meshes to theinch. That will bar the 
mice, but will allow the bees a free passage. 
Tae trouble is that if you use wire-cloth that 
will fasten the bees in, then any bee that 
wants to get out will stir up others and get 
the whole hive in such commotion as to do 
quite a bitof harm. You can darken the en- 
trance to keep out the light. But after they 
have been in for some time there may come a 
warm day when you want them to fly, but 
don’t want them to drop down into the soft 
snow to die. You can tramp down the snow 
so it will be hard for some distance in front 
of theentrance. You might also throw hay, 
straw, old carpet, etc.,on the ground. Itis 
only fair to say that you are not to count asa 
total loss all the bees that come out and drop 
down. More or less of the bees are getting 
old through the winter and dying off, and it 
is just as well, or better, that they come out 
to die. If you should put into winter quar- 
ters a colony of 50,000 bees, and 25,000 of 
them should live through to begin work next 
spring, you may feel well satisfied. In other 
words, you needn’t worry yourself sick if 
es the bees die between now and fruit- 

oom. 
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The Chicago-North western Conven- 
tion Photograph was taken Dec. 6, 1906. 
which was very good indeed. 


Price, post- 
paid, in mailing tube, 60 cents. 


Send orders 


to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
and we will see that the pictures are mailed. 
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Bees Did Fairly Well 


My bees did middling well the past season. 
Some did very well, while others did nothing 
more than fill the brood-chamber, but not one 
section. I have taken the American Bee 
Journal for over 20 years. We sell our honey 
around the place at 13 cents a section, or 2 for 
25 cents. If less than one pound, it goes for 
10 or Scents. Others we use ourselves or for 
feeding to the bees. The colonies are all 
heavy with winter stores. 

GEORGE HODGES. 

Belmont, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1906. 


Last Season a Total Failure 


I have kept bees (usually about 100 colo- 
nies) for about 30 years, and the past season 
is the first absolute, total failure I have ever 
had. I have now only 52 colonies. 

Gilson, Ill., Jan. 8. C. W. McKown. 


Poor Season, But Living in Hopes 


I had 64 colonies in the spring of 1906, and 
got 734 pounds of extracted honey, and 1065 
pounds of comb honey. This honey was fair 
to good, but very little of it was choice or 
fancy. I sold nearly all of it to my home 
trade at 101s cents a pound for extracted, and 
from 14 to 16 cents a pound for comb honey. 


I have now 90 colonies in good condition, 
and, like almost all other bee-keepers, live in 
hopes. TuEo. REHORST. 


Campbellsport, Wis. 


Season Short and Dry 


The honey season was short in our part of 
Missouri. My 12 colonies averaged 40 pounds 
each. The Italians did better, for I took off 
as high as 3 supersof honey from each of 
them. I had one swarm. It was too dry for 
honey here last summer. C. E, BAKER. 

Milan, Mo., Dec. 20, 1906. 





From ‘‘a 3-Year Old’”’ 


The first of January marks the close of my 
third year as a subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal. Iam owner of a small apiary, 
and have on hand about 600 pounds of honey 
for the season’s work. I find the Journal 
very helpful in my work. J. KRapp. 

Linden, Iowa. 





Secured a Good Yield of Honey 


I live at the foot of the Adirondacks, or the 
Spur—not very good for a bee-keeper, but I 
manage to get quite a bit of honey. The 
past season was very fair here. With 26 colo- 
nies, spring count, I increased up to 89, and 
have 2350 pounds of honey—1400 comb and 
the rest extracted; besides, we have honey 
every day for our own use. 

My bees are very heavy in stores for winter. 
I have them in the cellar in a room by them- 
selves. Our honey is clover, basswood, buck- 
wheat, and heartsease for fall. I make my 
own hives, bodies, covers, and bottom-boards. 
I use the Hoffman frame and the 4'¢x4%¢ sec- 
tions. No trouble to sell all the honey | had, 
and had to buy more. I have had to contend 
with black brood. It was hard to get it 
cured to stay cured, on account of the box- 
hive farmers and carelessness of the farmer 
bee-keepers; that class of bee-keepers in this 
part of our town are now out of bees, and it 
will be a good thing for those that are bee- 
keepers. Icould not teach them. They cared 
for only enough honey for their own use— 
only poor stuff at that, with bee-bread and 
lary all mashed together. They would not 


take a bee-paper, claiming it was useless to 
goto the expense of frame-hives, and they 
knew all about it—more than any paper could 
tellthem! They are ‘‘ wild”? now, when they 
see me taking super after super from a hive, 
and call me a wizard. I love the bees; love 
to watch them and care for them, and to at- 
tend to all their little wants—and large ones, 
too. . M. LAWRENCE. 
Mayfield, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1906. 





Home Demand for Honey 


I got about 2800 pounds of honey the past 
season. lam getting quite a good home de- 
mand. I shipped 500 pounds, but am afraid 
I will run short at home now. 

HueGo Zacueo. 

Danforth, Ill., Dec. 7, 1906. 





Poorest Season for Surplus, 


My bees were all in winter quarters in good 
shape, Nov. 20. I think the past season was 
the poorest for surplus honey that I ever saw. 
Some of my best colonies filled one super, 
while others had to be fed. I work for comb 
honey, as a rule. 

Success to the ‘*‘ Old Keliable.”’ 

JOHN CLINE. 

Darlington, Wis., Dec. 31, 1906. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Minnesota.—The Fillmore County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in the Court 
House at Preston, Minn., on Friday and Sat- 
urday, Jan. 25 and 26, 1907. 

Canton, Minn. P. B. Ramgr, Sec. 


Vermont.—The 32d annual convention 
of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in the parlors of the Addison House, 
Middlebury, Vt., Jan. 24, 1907. 

Shoreham, Vt. W. G. LARRABEE, Sec. 





Colorado.—The 27th annual session of the 
Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo., Jan. 22 and 23, 1907. The 
State Horticultural Association, the State 
Forestry Association, the Dry Farmers’ Con- 
gress, the American National Stock Growers’ 
Association, and the Colorado Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association, will all hold 
their annual sessions in Denver during the 
same week. Besides this there will be the 
greatest live stock show held in Denver ever 
west of Chicago. The railroads have made a 
fare of one and cne-third for the round-trip 
for this week, which should assure us a large 
attendance. A _ section-putting-up contest 
will be a feature of our meeting. 

G. J. Tomy, Sec. 

FRANK RavucuHFuss. Vice-Pres. 


Wisconsin.—The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Court House, at Madison, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 6 and 7, 1907. 
Reduced rates on all railroads, but if you can- 
not obtain them, ask your agent for full fare 
receipt. By courtesy of Mr. Bacon, of the 
G. B. Lewis Co., arrangement has been made 
to have a stenographer in attendance, to take 
a verbatim report of the entire proceedings, 
which will be published for the benefit of 
members and interested bee-keepers. This 
feature will make this the most interesting 
convention ever held by the society. The 
Question-Box will be the main feature, and 
we want every bee-keeper who has one or 
more questions of interest to mail them to 
the Secretary prior to the convention, that 
they may be properly arranged. Questions 
may be handed the Secretary at the conven- 
tion, but mail them prior if possible. We 
also want a good honey display, so bring 
your choice samples of honey or anything of 
interest. Pres. France will speak on the In- 
spector’s Convention in Texas, and Diseases 
of Bees. Every person may become a mem- 
ber, for one year, by the payment of $1.00, 


which will also make hima member of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, which 
alone costs $1.00; and every member of the 
National, not a member of the State, should 
pay his dues to the State Secretary, and for 
the same money, become a member of both. 
Ladies may become members by the payment 
of 50 cents for National dues. Kindly make 
remittance for membership dues before the 
meeting, to the undersigned. 
Augusta, Wis. Gus Dirtmsr, Sec. 





SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April 1st. Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S. C. 















E INCUBATORS 

AND BROODERS 

Time tested and proven success; thousands in 

use; sold direct to you at wholesale prices. Tou 

get the maker's guarantee and save the middle- 

man's profits. The Removable Chick Tray 

and Nursery—a feature no other has—explained in 
catalog. It’s free. Write for it today. 


Gem incubator Co., Box 52, Trotwood, 0. 
wee 






$4%p 


Fancy Basswood and Clover 
For Sale HONEY in barrels or 60-pound 


cans. Sample, 10 cents, which may be deducted 
when ordering. 
ROBT. A. HOLEKAMP & SON, 
§2A44t 4263 Virginia Ave., St. Lours, Mo, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


elp yourhens. Feed 
them fresh cut 
bone and you'll 


more eggs—you’ll get 


TO GET eggs in winter when 


ores are worth while. 
The Standard Green 
Bone Cutter prepares bone right 
forfeeding,quickly—easily. Prices 


$8.80 and up: sold on arantee— 
sent on trial. Write for catalog, 
Standard Bone Cutter Co.Milford,Mass. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


your Refuse 
Do Not Burn f= Was: 
Extractor 
Send it to me, and get vour cash. 
ARCHIE L. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 
S1A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 



































To 

prove they are 

healthy and vigorous we'll 
send Four 


4 property owners. ! 
ense 5c. A postal will 
hem and our catalog with 


colored plates. _ Write today. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., 
Box 815, Osage, Iowa. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 


E. N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 
4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 
6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 








Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 
Hatch every fertile egg. Lowest 
hatchers 


ced first-clas hers made. 
Gro. H. STAHL, Quincy, IL 





Send for free 
Catalogue. 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Some Good Glubbing Offers 


A good many subscriptions to the American Bee Journal should be renewed 


at once. 
we are sure will commend themselves. 


We wish to call special attention to the clubbing offers below, which 


The American Bee Journal one year 


and your choice of one of the following: 


BOTH FOR 
No. 1—Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years Among 
the Bees’’ (book alone, $1.00)......... $1.80 
No. 2—Prof. A. J. Cook’s ‘* Bee-Keeper’s 
Guide,’’ (book alone, $1.20) .......... 2.00 
No. 3—Dadant’s ‘‘Langstroth on the 
Honey-Bee,”’ (book alone, $1.20)...... 2.00 
No. 4—Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific Queen- 
Rearing,’’(cloth bound) book alone, $1. 1.75 
No. 5—Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific Queen- 
Rearing,’’ (leatherette bound) book 
GORD, FOR wosas. 06 bncincseshdnbtsneees 1.50 
No. 6—A Standard-Bred Untested Italian 
Queen, next May or June (Queen 
GIONS, FONE gh 0h Shhh sks dene cdbaawete 1.50 
No. 7—‘' Novelty Pocket-Knife’’ with 
your name and address on it (knife 
glomwe, GF Biles s4 aiik bs <n cbiias 6004dn08be 2.00 


No. 8—‘* Wood Binder,’’ for holding a 
year’s numbers (binder alone, 20c).... 1.10 


No. 9—‘‘ Emerson Binder,’’ (stiff board) 
Ber GE, SUF hs.05h 06c0bsddene aces 1.50 


Send all orders to GEORG 





BOTH FOR 
No. 10—Monette ‘‘Queen-Clipping De- 
vice,’’ (Device alone, 25c) ............ $1.10 
No. 11—Newman’s ‘‘ Bees and Honey,”’ 
(cloth bound) book alone, 75c........ 1.50 
No. 12—Newman’s ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” 
(paper bound) book alone, 50c........ 1.30 
No. 13—Root’s ‘“‘A B C of Bee-Culture,”’ 
Smee Game, OL.FD nncasc kicks vccccvecs 2.00 
No. 14—A Gold Fountain Pen (Pen alone 
7 eee, =< 2 ee 2.00 
No. 15—‘t The Honey-Money Stories,’’ 
oo Pe Fe Oe a ee 1.10 


No. 16—Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Life of the Bee,”’ 
(cloth bound) book alone, $1.40 ...... 2.25 


No. 17—3 Bee-Songs—‘“‘ Hum of the Bees 
in the Apple-Tree Bloom,’ ‘ Buck- 
wheat Cakes and Honey,”’ and ‘‘ The 
Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby,’”’? (each 10c or 


SPU EE +o ov 0canddRenbEaesacn bers os -10 
No. 18—50 copies ‘‘ Honey as a Health- 
ey Cy PO isi dhs cdessscncn 1.50 


W. YORK & CO., 


8334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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= While the Present Stock of these BEE-HIVE CLOCKS lasts, we will sell 


them at only $2.00 each, by express ; or $2.50 for the Clock and the Weekly 


American Bee Journal one year. 


The Bee-Hive Cloc 


We have originated and had made specially 
for our readers, a bronzed-m etal Clock, called 
“The Bee-Hive Clock.”’ It is 1014 inches 
wide at the base, 934 inches high, and deep 
enough at the base to stand firmly on a man- 
tel or elsewhere. It isa beautiful piece of 
work, and would be both ornamental and 
very useful in any house, and particularly in 
a bee-keeper’s home. 

The Clock part itself is warranted for 3 
years to keep good time. So itis no play- 
thing, but a beautiful and needful article for 
everyday use. 

Clocks like ‘*‘ The Bee-Hive Clock ” usually 
sellin the stores at from $4.00 to $5.00 each, 
but having them made for us in quantities 
enables us to offer them at $2.50 each by ex- 
press, or with the American Bee Journal a 
year—both for only $3.00. Either Clock or 
Journal would make an ideal gift. 


How to get “The Bee-Hive Clock” 
FREE 


Send us 5 New Subscribers to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal for one year, 
at $1.0C each, and we will send you this beau- 
tiful ** Bee-Hive Clock’? FREE (excepting 
express charges). Or, send us 4 New Sube 
scribers (at $1.00 each) and 50 cents—$4.50 
in all. Or, 3 New Subscribers (at $1.00 
each) and $1.00—$4.00 in all. Or, 2 New 
Subscribers (at $1.00 each) and $1.50— 
$3.50 in all. 


Only $2.50, f.o.b. Chicago, by Express. 
Weight, with packing, about 4 pounds. 


Re LISS NO se sl OP el LSS AO Ol lh AALS” 





What Dr. Miller Thinks of the 
Bee-Hive Clock 


Busily ticking away, in the room where I 
am sitting, stands a genuine bee-keeper’s 
clock (please understand that the word ‘‘ gen- 
uine’’ belongs to the clock and not to the 
bee-keeper) .or, as the legend upon the clock 





has it, ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock.” I don’t know 








Better order at once, before all are gone. 


A $4.00 CLOCK FOR $2.50 .. 
American Bee Journal 4,2°°%,, Only $3.00 


With the 


whether the idea of getting up such a clock 
was conceived in the brain of the Editor of 
the American Bee Journal, or whether he got 
it elsewhere, but the wonder is that such a 
thing was not thought of long before. 

Setting aside all idea of its association with 
the business of a bee-keeper, there is a pecu- 
liar appropriateness in having the minutes 
aud the hours * told off” in a case represent- 
ing the home of the busy little workers. The 
glance at the clock, with its ceaseless tick, 
tick, tick, tick, can not fail to remind one 
that the flying moments must be improved 
now or be forever lost, and that suggestion is 
reinforced by the thought of the never ceas- 
ing activity of the little denizens of the hive, 
always busy, busy, busy, working from morn 
till night and from night till morn, working 
unselfishly for the generations to come, and 
literally dying in the harness. 

Let us be thankful that the form of the old- 
fashioned straw hive or skep was adopted, and 
not that of any modern affair, patented or 
unpatented. The latter smacks of commer- 
cialism, but the former of solid comfort, for 
no other form of hive has ever been devised 
that contributes so fully to the comfort and 
welfare of a colony of bees as does the o!d- 
fashioned straw-hive. It appeals, too, to one’s 
artistic sense as can no angular affair of more 
modern times. As anemblem of industry, 
artists have always used—probably always 
will use—the old straw skep. 


Thanks, Mr. Editor, for furnishing us a 


time-keeper so appropriate for all, and espe- 
cially for bee-keepers. C. C. MILLER. 


Address all ordersto GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Langstroth ™ t 
xxx Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroughly 
explained, so that by following the in- 
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structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





We Sae.. RooT’s Gooos IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, —_ 
Foundation, etc.,as we can save youtime an 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
BEevi BRAncH, WAYNE Co., MIcH 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





HONEY« 
FOR SALE 








Thirteen Thousand Pounds very finest White 


Clover Extracted Honey in good 60-pound cans, 
ready for immediate shipment. .This honey was produced 


in Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa, is clear and well ripened, 
and nothing could be finer. 


One 60-pound can, at 9% cents per pound. 
Two or more cans at one shipment, 9 cents per pound. 


Certificate guaranteeing purity with every shipment. 
Sample by mail, 7c. 


WALTER S. POUDER, massacnuserrs Indianapolis, Ind. 


(This ad. will not appear again.) 


SID SAA AS NANAD AIDA AAS ID So 


Our Early-Order Discounts on 


BKK-SUPPLIES 


are now in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. 
We make the best-finished and substantial 
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in free Shipping-Crates. 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


Beran t ta thane feseeruecet . 
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Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on slightly damaged goods. 
Lewis Goods at 3 percent Discount 2URING JANUARY 


EXCEPT ON HONEY-PACKAGES. 


Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 
Supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 
selected out after the fire. Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 
25 to 50 percent reduction. 


(@ Send for list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select trom at 
Reduced Prices. 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey in 60-pound cans for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, or Inc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 aND 193 SUPERIOR ST. CHI : 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) Seen ee 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


Te 





American Bee - Keeper 


for 1907 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 


has been engaged. 


perienced bee-keepers in this country. 


We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 


1890. 


Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
One year to new subscribers, 35 


year, 
cents; three years for $1.00. 
Send for sample cop 


illustrated price-list of 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 


price. ddress, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


JAMESTOWN. N, Y. 
(Established 25 years | 
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and our new 
EE-SUPPLIES 








Cuicaco, Dec. 7.—T here is the usual dullness 
in the honey-trade at this date owing to most 
of the retailers having stocked up sufficiently 
tocarry them over the holidays; but the stocks 
in the hands of thetrade generally are below 
the normal; hence — are firm at 15@léc for 
No.1 to fancy white comb, with off grades at 
1@2c less; amber grades dull at 10@i2c. Ex- 
tracted white, firm at8c for clover and bass- 
wood; ambers, 64@7%c per pound. Beeswax, 
30c. . A. Burnett & Co. 


KawnsAs City, Dec. 283—The demand for comb 
honey is only fair with market well supplied; 
market is almost bare of extracted, however, 
and the demand very good. Wequote: Faucy 
white comb, 24-section cases, $3.25; No. 1, $3.00; 
Extracted, white, per pound, 74@8c; amber, 
71@i%c. Beeswax, per pound, 25 cents. 

Cc. C, CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 8.—The market on comb 
honey seems to bea little quiet; No. 1 sells 
wholesale for 14}¢c; retail by the case, l6c. Ex- 
tracted firm; light amber in barrels, 6c; in 
cans, 7c; whitec over, 8%c. Beeswax, 30c. 

C. H.W. Weser. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, large quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the last few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlook, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
— be S — gr? 5 pn ed 
white comb honey, ; No,1,1 ; am- 
ber, 11@13c. Fancy white extracted, 7%@8c; 
tigst amber, 6}@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Ww. A. SELSER. 


New Yor«, Dec. 3.—Comb honey is in good 
demand, and No. 1 and fancy white stock 
Seems to be pretty wellexhausted. Buckwheat 
isin sufficient supply, also off grades of white, 
to meet all demands, but there is no overstock 
as yet. Wequote fancy white at 15c; No.1 at 
13@14c; No. 2 at 12c; buckwheat and amber at 
llc per pound, according to quality and style 
of package. Extracted is firm at unchanged 
prices. California white , 8c; light amber, 
at 7@6%c; buckwheat, 6@6%c. Beeswax steady 
at 30c, Hicpretae & SRGELKEN 


| 





Complete stock for 1907 now on hand. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
A Special Discount on Early Orders. 


QUEENS 


LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


.£H.W.WEBER 


2146-48 Central Ave 


Let me 
book 
Order for 


iter UCM Lees 


DENVER, Jan. 5.—There is practically no 
honey left in the hands of prcducers in this 
State, and barely enough in the Denver market 
to supply the home trade until spring: We 
quote strictly No. 1 white, per case of 24 sec- 
tions, at $3.20; No. 1 light amber, $3; and good 
No. 2, at $280. White extracted, 8@8%¢c; light 
amber, 74@8c. Beeswax, 26c for clean yellow, 
delivered here. 

Tue CoLo. Hongy-PRopucERS’ ASSN. 


CrncinnatTi, Jan. 9—-The comb honey market 
at the present is very quiet. Holders are not 
trying to realize a profit, simply disposing of 
what they have, at cost. Fancy comb honey is 
selling at144%@l6c. Extracted amber honey in 
barrels, 6@7c; fancy light amber in cans, 7@8c; 
fancy white, %c. Strictly choice beeswax, 30c, 
delivered here. Tue Frep W. Murs Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 3.—comb honey is not 
plentiful, but demand isslack. Fancy white 
comb brings 16@1l7c; No.1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%; amber, 6@7c. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $33 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. PoupER. 


To.epo, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming in much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy bringsina retail way 1l6c; 
extra fancy, 17c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
¥xtracted white clover ia barrels brings 
T@7%c; causthesame. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tue Griccs Bros & Nicso ts Co. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SoOuTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cash for Beeswax 


Until further notice 30ccash paid for pure, 
yellow beeswax, delivered here. 


Frank G. Glark, 147 E.Kinzie $t.Ghicago, Ill. 











Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


SIIg £1019V-4 $1004 IY 


bred in separate apiaries, 
the GOLDEN YEL- 
LOWS, CARNIO-, 


CINCINNATI 
... OHIO... 


Freeman and Central Aves 
QUOTE YOU 


LET ME “rrice 


and save you 80 to 50 per centon my full 
line of Split Hickory Vehicles. Sold only 
direct from ny factory on 30 days’ Free 
Trialand 2 years’ Guarantee. Don’t think 
of buying until you write me a postal 
for my special proposition and 
BIC BUCCY BOOK 

—bigger and better than ever this year. 
Lilustrates 125 styles and gives prices on 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


Tells how I use hickory split with the grain(strong- 
er) instead of sawed wood in — 

my vehicles. Why split hickory 
is the best—lasts longer—looks 

better. Tells how I upholster, trim 1X 
and paint my buggies. Gives 
Eeesqreene of my full 
ine of high-grade Har- 


Warehouses 














ness. Write me today. 
H. C. PHELPS, Pres., 
Ohio Carriage Mle. Co. 

Station .22 (incinnatl, 0, 








Mention Bee Journal when 


wri ting. 





Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


- The Monztrre Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
. - CHICAGO, ILL. 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted. 
If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, and your 


lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 





29Atf 


Catalog Free———_ 
1004 East Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





“Th every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser,”’ 
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“DADANT'S FOUNDATION” 


EVERY INCH equal to sample 


Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 





Set 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


DEORE EATER 


Mention Bee Journal when 


BEE=SUPPLIES of all kinds. 
Beeswax Wanted tines... 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, II. 














Something New= The Ideal Hive-Tool 


Bee-keepers have long needed a special Tool to work among the hives during the bee- 
season. The one shown here was invented by Wm. Muench, a Minnesota bee-keeper, some 
years ago, but it was not on the market before.. We have lately bought this Tool, and ail 
rights, from Mr. Muench’s widow, and have had the first lot made. They are ready for de- 
livery now. 
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( This picture is exactly one-half the size.) 

rm" DESCRIPTION.—The Ideal Hive-Tool is made of high-grade malleable iron, much like wrought iron, 
8% inches long. The middle part is 1 1-16 inches wide and 7-32 thick, The smaller end is 1% inches long, 


inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending like a screw-driver. The larger end is wedge-shaped. having a sharp semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up covers, supers, etc., as it does not mar the wood. 


What Dr. Miller and Miss Wilson Say of It: 


In the first edition (1903) of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’ page 58, he 
says: ‘Of all the hive-tools I have tried, I like best the Muench tool.’’? On Jan. 7, 1907, he 
wrote us saying he thought ‘‘ just as much of the tool as ever.’’ 

Miss Wilson, Dr. Miller’s assistant, says this of the Ideal Hive-Tool: ‘*It is an ideal tool. 
In fact, I don’t see how it could be improved upon. lam sure we would feel utterly lost in 
the apiary without it...... You will have to try one yourself if you want to know its worth.” 


The ‘‘ Ideal Hive-Tool’’ Free as a Premium. 


We will mail an Ideal Hive-Tool FREE as a premium to any present paid-in-advance 
subscriber to the American Bee Journal, for sending us ONE NEW subscription for a year at 
$1.00; or we will send the American Bee Journal one year andtke Ideal Hive-Tool—both 
for $1.20. Price of the ldeal Hive-Tool alone, postpaid, 30 cents. Address, 


GEORGE wW. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





HONEY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 


Zh. you intend to buy, correspond 
i with us. 
: We are always in the market 


ee for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Mention Bee Journal when 





‘“*The continuous advertiser 

ets the bulk of the business, 
onan others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.°° 





